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MEMORANDUM ON THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS OF THE 
CANADIAN ARMY AND AIR FORCE Morse A. CARTWRIGHT 


The observations contained in this memorandum are based upon a personal trip of investiga- 
tion made by the writer between November 7 and November 20, 1940, in the course of which 
he visited Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, and Ontario. Army officers and civilians 
in charge of the educational program were interviewed and much helpful information was 
freely given. Copies of the orders, courses, outlines, and announcements relating to this 
program were gathered from a variety of sources. Mr. Cartwright is Director of the American 
Association for Adult Education. 
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President Palmer tells of the interesting work in occupational orientation which the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga has incorporated into its undergraduate curriculums. 


THE ALUMNI COLLEGE W. W. CHARTERS 


Gathering together the replies received in a third Quick Survey the Editor of the Journal gives 
a bird’s-eye view of the alumni college as a nationwide practice. 


SPEECH PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL CHANGE  Extwoop Murray 


The Chairman of the Department of Speech, University of Denver, finds in speech courses 
another way to approach some of the individual’s social problems. 


COLLEGE LIBRARIES ENCOURAGE READING Guy R. LyLe 


Browsing rooms, dormitory libraries, book talks, and prizes for student libraries are some of 
the schemes sponsored by college and university libraries in their efforts to increase the 
amount and widen the scope of students’ reading. Mr. Lyle is Librarian of the Woman's 
College of the University of North Carolina. 


DO COLLEGE STUDENTS OBJECT TO A STUDY OF RELIGION? 
Dwicut DW Davis 
An Assistant Professor of Social Science, Eastern Oregon College of Education, summarizes 


here the replies to a questionnaire the purpose of which was to determine student appraisal of 
a series of lectures. 


PSYCHIATRIC COUNSELING BLANCHE CARRIER 


The uses of psychiatric skill in counseling students in their choices of professional careers 
are discussed here. Miss Carrier is the Counselor of Women, Arizona State Teachers College. 
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Memorandum on the Educational 
Programs of the Canadian Army 
and Air Force 


By MORSE A. CARTWRIGHT 


Including a Digest of the British Army Educational Program, November, 1940 


URING the first months of the 
1) war in Canada, several more 

or less unrelated attempts 
were made to supply educational 
services to the troops under arms. 
While some of these attempts were 
successful, the character of the effort 
was uneven; some failures, par- 
ticularly at the lower educational 
levels, were noted and the lack of co- 
ordination made for unsatisfactory 
results. The enlisted personnel evi- 
denced, however, a definite and even 
an enthusiastic demand for extra- 
military education. In the general 
staff and in the line commands there 
seems to have been little definite 
antipathy to an educational program, 
although a number of officers were apa- 
thetic and did not wish to be bothered 


| with the details of such a program. 


At the end of 1939, the Dominion 
Government assigned to the Canadian 
Legion War Services the responsibility 
of providing general education oppor- 
tunities, recreation facilities, and social 
services. The Legion at once estab- 
lished an Educational Services Com- 
mittee, with the then-president of 
the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education as chairman. The Com- 
mittee’s responsibility extended to 
servicemen both in Canada and over- 
seas. It immediately turned to 
experienced educationalists for guid- 
ance. The Canadian Association for 
Adult Education at once made its 
assistance available, and co-operation 
was promised by all the provincial 
departments of education and the 
various universities of Canada. Local 
educational committees were at once 
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appointed in each of the military 
districts; on each were officers rep- 
resenting the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and auxiliary services in addition to 
the civilian members representing 
education. Acentral permanent staff 
located in Ottawa was established, 
and a director of educational services 
for the Canadian forces overseas was 
appointed. Three important research 
committees on curriculums, visual 
education, and libraries were ap- 
pointed, all three under the chairman- 
ship of the director of education for 
the national research bureau in 
Ottawa. The program was financed 
by the Canadian Legion out of funds 
raised by popular subscription for 
the Legion’s various war services.! 
Meanwhile, a series of educational 
services for the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force had been established in England 
with the advice and aid of the 
Central Advisory Council for Adult 
Education in His Majesty’s Forces, 
formed with the assistance of the 
British Institute of Adult Education, 
and a group of regional committees. 
The program was placed in the charge 
of a civilian director with a military 
assistant. The considerations leading 
to the establishment of this program 
are set forth in a pamphlet published 
by the British War Office in Sep- 
tember, 1940, containing the main 
substance of a report by a committee 
under the chairmanship of Lieutenant 
General Sir Robert Haining, K.C., 
D.S.O. This pamphlet establishes 
the need for educational service and 
makes the point that conditions of 


and description of this 


1For the histor 
oore, “Education for Service 


effort, see Andrew 


Men,” The Legionary (August, 1940), XVI, 
PPp- 1-5, 29- 
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service may tend to diminish intel- 
lectual alertness, particularly since 
many men serving in the ranks are 
employed in capacities that do not 
allow them adequate scope; hence, as 
the novelty wears off they feel starved 
or thwarted. The report maintains 
that the provision of education meets 
the present needs of the men and at 
the same time contributes to the 
maintenance of morale and military 
efficiency. The report closes by point- 
ing out the importance of the recog- 
nition by officer personnel of their 
responsibility for both the mental and 
physical health of their commands. 


HE objectives of the Canadian 
program were outlined to the 
writer as fourfold, all bearing gen- 
erally on the problem of soldier morale. 
The first objective is to provide high- 
er academic standing. The argument 
supporting this objective is that often 
one of the worries of the soldier is the 
interruption of his schooling, actual 
or potential. The courses provided 
in Canada, by arrangement with the 
provincial departments of education 
and the universities, are all acceptable 
for junior or senior-matriculation cred- 
it. The knowledge that educational 
accomplishment will be recognized 
directly contributes to morale. 

The second objective is to provide 
supplementary technical education. 
Advancement in trade or vocation is a 
source of satisfaction to soldiers as 
well as to civilians. Educational 
services of a technical character make 
the soldier feel he is “getting some- 
where”; they may also contribute 
to his military occupation and to his 
promotion within the military services. 
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ARMY EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


The third objective is to prepare 
for civil re-establishment. The soldier 
realizes that one day he will be 
mustered out of service. It will be 
necessary for him to have training in 
order to get and to hold a job in 
peacetime. The feeling that he is 
steadily progressing toward this ob- 
jective is a powerful factor in making 
him content with army life. Again, 
the general education he receives can 
well be pointed toward an under- 
standing of his duties and privileges 
as a citizen in peacetime. 

The fourth objective is to provide 
satisfaction in leisure time. Many 
soldiers are not content with mere 
recreation in their leisure time. Ina 
citizen army, there are many types of 
men hungry for some form of cultural 
expansion, even if the form it takes 
is on the relatively low level of mere 
accumulation of information. The 
urge for self-improvement is strong, 
even on the lower educational levels. 


T IS noteworthy that the backbone 

of the Canadian educational plan 
is a carefully worked out system 
of correspondence instruction. The 
acceptability of such courses has 
already been demonstrated. The 
officials in Ottawa admit that the 
efficacy of their correspondence courses 
would be improved by a  super- 
visorial system; that is, an oppor- 
tunity for men taking a given course 
to come together at stated intervals, 
to ask questions, and to receive aid 
from a qualified supervisor in the 
field being studied. The aim of the 
educational service will be to provide 
supervised correspondence courses 
later. In the meantime, certain gen- 
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eral services of this character are 
provided by civilian “‘organizers,”’ on 
duty in each of the military districts. 
These men carry the burden of the 
administrative care of the courses. 
Their ability to carry additional 
instructional duties is questionable. 

The establishment of a country- 
wide plan seems to have wholly 
overcome any initial apathy or oppo- 
sition that may have existed with 
regard to education in the Army. 
The officers with whom the writer 
talked—and they included officers 
of command as well as those assigned 
especially to educational service— 
all were enthusiastic in their praise 
of the program. None was inclined 
to doubt its importance either to the 
men intrinsically or to the Army 
morale. The announcements and 
orders issued by the Chief of the 
General Staff and by the Legion 
Educational Committee all are aimed 
at the smooth working of the plan. 
A considerable degree of interest has 
been engendered not alone in the 
Army but in the Canadian civil 
population as well. Newspapers ex- 
hibit the keenest interest in the 
educational program. In the latest 
general order issued by the Chief of 
Staff, dated November 14, 1940, the 
commanding officer of each unit 
(artillery battery, engineer company, 
signal company, infantry battalion, 
and the like) is ordered to appoint an 
educational officer for the facilitation 
of the program and to aid the local 
organizer (civilian) of the Canadian 
Legion Educational Services. This 
officer is required to interview and 
advise each applicant for educational 
service within his unit. 
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The educational requirements for 
admission to the Air Force are higher 
than in the Army. Certain definite 
academic requirements are set down 
for promotion and maintenance of 
grade, as well as for admission to 
special types of service within the Air 
Force. The officers in command make 
full use of the Educational Services, 
both in recruiting and in providing 
for advancement within this branch 
of the Service. 

Although the bulk of the courses 
under the plan offered to soldiers did 
not become available until about 
November 1, 1940, there already is 
evidence that the demand will be 
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heavy. In January, 1941, the Ottawa 
headquarters had in hand about 
eleven thousand applications for 
correspondence courses. In the Far- 
Western and Atlantic Commands, 
applications were coming in much 
more rapidly than they could be 
handled. In some units practically 
the entire enlisted personnel had 
made application. The popularity 
of the program among both officers 
and men is assured. The writer 
was told that similar conditions 
prevail in the Navy. The desira- 
bility of adopting a comprehen- 
sive, long-range plan is being fully 
demonstrated. 


[Vol. XII, No. 4] 
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Occupational Orientation 


By ARCHIE MacINNES PALMER 


Courses in an Urban University Designed to Reduce Economic Uncertainty 


MAJOR responsibility of a 

higher educational institution 

is to provide its students with 
opportunity for mental and spiritual 
growth and, in so doing, to guide 
them in their preparation for a fuller 
and richer life. That responsibility 
is not discharged if graduates, when 
they leave the academic halls, are 
confronted with economic uncertainty 
and find themselves unprepared to 
meet the challenge of making a living 
as well as living a life. 

No college or university can guar- 
antee its former students economic 
security, either immediate or ulti- 
mate; but, as part of the educational 
process, it can make them aware of 
the social and economic vagaries of 
life and send them forth better 
equipped to adjust themselves to 
changing conditions. Through an 
introduction to the employment 
opportunities in the various fields of 
lifework and through guidance in the 
selection of a career, the college or 
university can materially assist its 
students in making this adjustment 
and in reducing what might otherwise 
result in unavoidable economic uncer- 
tainty. This is particularly true in 
the case of the urban university 
because of the composition of its 
student body and its location in the 
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midst of a varied business and 
industrial area. 

In an effort to assist its students in 
selecting their lifework and thereby 
preparing themselves for the fullest 
enjoyment of life, the University of 
Chattanooga two years ago intro- 
duced a program of occupational 
orientation designed to acquaint them 
with the employment opportunities 
in various fields with particular refer- 
ence to those available in the 
Chattanooga area. 

An urban university located in the 
heart of a rapidly growing section of 
the Tennessee Valley, the University 
of Chattanooga draws its students 
from all sections of Tennessee and 
from many other states. The greater 
majority, however, come from the 
immediately surrounding area. Ex- 
amination of the alumni records 
reveals that fully 90 per cent of the 
graduates and former students make 
their homes in or near Chattanooga, 
and take an active part in its business 
and professional life. Therefore, if 
they are to utilize their individual 
abilities and their educational prepara- 
tion to the greatest possible extent, 
they need information about the 
present and future occupational 
possibilities of the area. 

In order to provide this information 
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in as authoritative form as possible, a 
one-semester elective course in occu- 
pational orientation was developed as 
the basic unit in the program. This 
course, open to all students in the 
University and given in the spring 
semester, is organized on a four-year 
plan, with the work so arranged that 
it will cover the entire field of study 
during a college generation. Any 
student may, by participating in the 
work throughout his four years in 
college, gain a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the employment opportunities 
in the Chattanooga area. 

The interest of local business and 
professional leaders has been enlisted 
in the project, and many graduates 
of the University who occupy posi- 
tions of prominence in the community 
welcome this opportunity to serve the 
young people now in college. Through 
the Chattanooga Chamber of Com- 
merce and the presidents of its 
affliated business and _ professional 
organizations, speakers and consul- 
tants qualified to participate in the 
program have been designated to 
assist in the course. A carefully 
selected library of books, magazines, 
and other publications on vocations 
and vocational guidance has been 
established and is constantly being 
increased; test material is also pro- 
vided to assist the students in their 
choice of a lifework. 

At each meeting of the group an 
outstanding business or professional 
leader gives, in a twenty- to thirty- 
minute talk, a general picture of the 
occupational opportunities in his own 
field, with particular reference to those 
available in the Chattanooga area. 
Discussion and_ specific questions 
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from the floor follow. Each speaker 
includes a definition of the field of 
work under consideration that day, its 
extent and divisions, its _ social 
implications, its future, both general 
and local, its attractive and also its 
unattractive features, employment 
and advancement possibilities, espe- 
cially for college graduates, general 
qualifications for success, and the pro- 
fessional training required or desired. 

Written reports are made by the 
students on those fields in which they 
are particularly interested. In pre- 
paring such reports the students are 
urged to visit business houses and 
industrial plants, to consult with 
executives in those organizations, and 
to assemble data on specific job 
opportunities and occupational trends. 
Individual aptitudes, qualifications, 
and vocational interests are studied 
through the use of self-analysis, stand- 
ard vocational-interest tests, and other 
material specially designed for the 
course. In addition, each student 
has at least one personal conference 
with the co-ordinator of the course. 


HE program for the first year 

provided a general background 
of the various fields of work: natural 
resources, manufacturing and process- 
ing, distribution and sales, retail 
merchandising,transportation,finance, 
public and private medicine, public 
utilities, government, public relations, 
social service, and education. 

These particular fields were pre- 
sented the first year because of their 
bearing upon the fundamental aspects 
of local business and professional life. 
They were selected after a study of 


the occupational distribution of the 
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alumni of the University of Chatta- 
nooga and a survey of the present 
employment opportunities and antici- 
pated trends in the Chattanooga area. 
The local office of the Tennessee 
State Employment Service, the Chat- 
tanooga Chamber of Commerce, and 
various business executives assisted 
in that survey. The findings were 
made available to all. 

As an introduction to the program 
at the first meeting the students were 
given a purview of social, cultural, 
and economic life in Chattanooga and 
the immediate environs. Strategi- 
cally situated on the Tennessee River 
in the heart of an agricultural and 
mining section, with more than four 
hundred factories turning out upwards 
of fifteen hundred different products, 
Chattanooga possesses a diversity 
of occupational opportunities. The 
further development of public 
power, industry, all forms of trans- 
portation, the tourist trade, and the 
recreational facilities of the newly 
created lakes in the Tennessee Valley 
greatly enhance the employment possi- 
bilities and increase the need for 
qualified workers in many fields. 

During the second year of the 
program the occupational oppor- 
tunities in more specific fields were 
studied. After a further analysis 
of the local situation, instruction was 
given in how to choose one’s lifework 
and how to apply for a job. Then, 
following the same general method of 
presentation as during the first year, 
speakers and consultants appeared 
before the group to discuss such fields 
as accountancy, insurance, scientific 
work, salesmanship, teaching and 
school administration, engineering, 
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and law. Special attention was given 
to fields open to women. 


T IS planned to continue the study 

of these more specific fields of work 
during the next two years, possibly 
with some consideration of the more 
common jobs within the major fields 
represented in this area. In addition, 
detailed analyses will be made this 
year of local employment needs and 
of training requirements, both educa- 
tional and technical, as well as 
historical studies of business and 
industrial development, with emphasis 
on the apparent trends. It is antici- 
pated that such analyses and studies 
will be invaluable not only to the 
students making them but also to the 
agencies within the community which 
are concerned with the direction of 
its growth. 

The co-operation and interest of 
local, and interest of both local and 
state officials, business and _pro- 
fessional leaders, and others invited 
to participate in the project have been 
most heartening. The president of 
the University of Chattanooga serves 
as co-ordinator of the program and 
conducts certain units in the course. 
Among those who have also partici- 
pated are the state commissioner 
of conservation, state employment- 
service managers, educational and 
industrial leaders, chamber-of-com- 
merce and social-agency executives, 
prominent lawyers, doctors, insurance 


men, scientists, engineers,  sales- 
men, accountants, bankers, and 
businessmen. 


Student response has also been most 
gratifying. More than one hundred 
enrolled the first year, eighty the 
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second, and the prospects for the 
coming year are even more encour- 
aging, with an increasing interest in 
the program and appreciation of its 
value. Although a student may 
receive credit toward graduation for 
but one semester of the course, he 
may continue to attend in subse- 
quent years as an auditor; many do so. 

From the educational point of 
view the course is helpful in deter- 
mining curriculum needs and in 
providing adequate student guidance 
and academic advisory service. The 
more successful placement of grad- 
uates is another by-product of the 
program. The steadily growing voca- 
tional library is available to all 
students attending the University 
and, through interlibrary loan, to 
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local residents, for both personal use 
and professional study. Then, too, 
those participating in the program 
as speakers and consultants have an 
excellent opportunity to discover suit- 
able employee material among the 
students at the University, thereby 
fitting into their own recruitment 
activities. 

Our experience with this program 
of occupational orientation at the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga has revealed 
many further possibilities and has 
clearly indicated the need for such a 
program, especially i in an urban uni- 
versity. And in the present national 
emergency the adequate guidance of 
American youth, particularly of those 
in colleges and universities, is of vital 
importance. [Vol. XII, No. 4] 


The Alumni College 


By W. W. CHARTERS 


4 Summary of the Replies Received to a Nationwide Quick Survey 


HE Quick Surveys of the 
JournaLt or HicHer Epvuca- 
TION are made by writing to 
universities, colleges, and _teacher- 
training institutions putting questions 
of current interest and compiling the 
returns received. A complete range 
of information is not guaranteed, for 
only those who are interested reply 
to the inquiry. 
While the returns from the Survey 
which are summarized in this article 


indicate that many colleges are 
interested in continuing educational 
services to their alumni through 
extension courses, institutes on campus 
and off, conferences at one time or 
another during the year, special 


courses, workshops, forums, reading 
lists, and the like, only 47 respondents 
stated that they held alumni colleges 
at commencement time in 1940. 
This is somewhat larger than the 
number (31) reported for 1939 by 


























THE ALUMNI COLLEGE 


Mary Higley Mills of Mount Holyoke 
in the 1940 Report of the American 
Alumni Council. Professor Mills’s 
figures show discontinuance by 13 
colleges in 1939. Our returns reveal 
several cases of discontinuance as of 
1940, although information on this 
subject was not asked for. 

Attendance at the alumni colleges 
of 1940 ranged from 25, to 2,000 at 
Northwestern University and 2,390 
at Duquesne University. The median 
attendance was 200. The middle 
half lay between 75 and 275 with 
one quarter below 75 and one quarter 
between 275 and 2,390. 

Whether the enrollment is from 
the local constituency of the college 
or from out-of-town areas is an 
interesting question to answer in 
gauging the importance of the project. 
From 30 institutions furnishing that 
bit of information we find that the 
percentage ranged from none to 98 
per cent attendance by local people 
with a median of 25 and a middle half 
running from Io to $5. 

Do the older alumni attend? Here 
we find a range from 1 per cent of 
the attendance to 92 per cent. The 
median percentage is 35 and the 
middle half ranges from 18 to 60— 
a very fair representation. Under- 
graduates constitute a _ negligible 
proportion of the attendants. 

Who ran the alumni colleges? Out 
of 30 reporting on this item the 
administrator was the alumni-office 
staff in Ig cases; sometimes with a 
committee, sometimes not. The other 
administrators were scattered—two 
presidents, four deans, and five 
social-minded professors. 

The extra cash cost of the enter- 
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prise is quite nominal. The median 
cost reported was $50. Ten of 21 
reporting indicated a cost of nothing, 
or a “nominal amount,” $5. The 
upper-cost figure was $1,500—paid by 
registration fees. One quarter spent 
from $100 to $1,500. These costs 
were cared for in 7 cases by registra- 
tion fees of enrollees and one thrifty 
alumni secretary reported that the 
association made money from the 
fees. Four of the five largest budgets 
($402, $500, $675, $1,500) were met 
by fees. All those charging registra- 
tion fees were above the median in 
enrollment. Perhaps it is better to 
charge a fee. The source of funds 
other than enrollment fees, where 
there was any cash cost involved, was 
either the alumni association (5 cases), 
the institution (3 cases), or the 
association and institution (4 cases). 

The faculty of the alumni college is 
typically drawn from the ranks of 
the local institution. In every case 
reported the faculty is used and in 
over half the cases its members 
alone are used. Prominent alumni 
are drafted for service on about a 
third of the alumni-college faculties, 
and an occasional national figure is 
imported for the occasion. 

The course offerings are organized 
into sessions: one, two, or more for 
from one to three days; during the 
sessions several “classes” are run. 
The largest number of classes reported 
was 18; the usual number seems to 
be about 6 although our information 
was not clear on this point. 

The central-theme idea about which 
we inquired did not seem to have 
vogue. The objective apparently was 
a dispersive effort to get a variety 
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of courses to meet a wide variety 
of interests. 

The alumni colleges reporting were 
academic infants. The oldest was 
born in 1927 (at Mills College); six 
were newly born in 1940; sixteen 
were less than five years old. But 
they were hopeful infants in the 
respect that twenty-two of the group 
intend to continue in 1941, three 
would not, and two were not yet 
decided about the matter. 

Three-quarters of the respondents 
considered their projects to be reason- 
ably successful; the other quarter 
entirely so. The reasons given were 
largely impressions—fan mail and the 
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oral enthusiasm of the alumni. Con- 
tinued good or growing attendance 
over the years was a tangible measure. 
Some, however, in spite of reasonable 
success, questioned the value of the 
effort. ‘‘The alumni come home to 
commencement,” they say, “‘at a time 
not conducive to study”; a program 
to fit their diversified interests is 
difficult to organize. 

Obviously, the alumni college is still 
in the experimental stage, some col- 
leges beginning each year, some fading 
out after trial, others enthusiastic 
about the idea, and over 90 per 
cent of the institutions not greatly 
interested yet. [Vol. XII, No. 4] 
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Speech Personality and 
Social Change 


By ELWOOD MURRAY 


A New Approach to Problems of Human Relations 


HE function of speech is to 

facilitate the meeting of ideas 

and purposes as related to 
facts and reality. It connects and 
relates idea with idea, idea with 
feeling, fact with fact, and reality 
with ideal. When fulfilling its essen- 
tially integrative functions it dis- 
connects and sifts out the erroneous 
and false, the illusory and unreal, the 
deceitful and artificial. A corporate 
part of this process is an increased 
warmth in the human relations. 
Security and confidence take the 
place of fear and anxiety; good 
fellowship and affection take the 
place of anger and hostility; respect, 
mutual support, co-operation, and 
unity take the place of envy, jealousy, 
withdrawal, and disruption. 

Speakers who are social integrators 
must be themselves integrated. Con- 
sistently to connect with another 
mind is an active co-operating process, 
to which the interplay of listening 
and overt speech is fundamental. To 
listen to what the other person has 
to share, to evaluate it, and to 
incorporate it form the basis for 
integrative speech behavior. 

To connect with another mind 
through speech requires a two-way 


concentration. The chief absorption 
is in the idea and the larger goal; a 
secondary reference is to the other 
mind and its responses. The central 
problem in any speech performance 
always springs from the same base— 
the speaker or actor has difficulty in 
“getting out ~t ng onl and “ getting 
into his part,” in “meaning” what he 
is trying to fn Any hang-over of 
infantilism, any residue of childhood 
egocentricity, any other habitual self- 
reference may come out in the speech 
at some point to mar human relations, 
to divert the speaker’s focus from his 
speech content, to interfere with the 
meeting of minds, and, almost inevi- 
tably, to frustrate the person himself. 
Involved in the speaking which marks 
every enterprise which breaks down, 
every family which disintegrates,every 
industrial group that strikes, and 
every war are the persons who have not 
grown up emotionally. Contributing 
to every one of these breakdowns has 
been unmeasured poor speech—speech 
reflecting thesymptomsofimmaturity. 

Integration in the democratic 
process requires functioning with the 
critical and the evaluational powers 
efficiently operating. A monkey can 
be trained to start and stop a car 
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by the signals of a traffic light, but 
a monkey cannot be trained to slow 
down or speed up the machine to 
avoid smashing into another moving 
car. Infinitely more complex and 
difficult are the problems which come 
up in human co-operation. The only 
signal, reflex, and undelayed speech 
reactions which have a place are 
those which have been found to be 
socially useful and have been incul- 
cated by training and education. 
These are, of course, among the 
marks of the educated man. Because 
they more or less fit our culture and 
mores and because they are practically 
automatic, energy is conserved and 
routine contacts are smoother. 


HERE are many situations, how- 
ever, where even the most socially 
approved habits must be modified. 
To rely on habit alone is to fail 
utterly at any point where new 
and difficult enterprises needing co- 
operation are being carried through. 
Delay is required to analyze the 
other mind and to adapt materials 
to it in order to obtain attention, 
understanding, and acceptance as 
the facts warrant; delay is required 
to find truth and to do it justice. 
Even among the best-educated per- 
sons and among those in high places 
of power and responsibility, it is 
amazing to note the flare-ups with 
little provocation, the delicate egos 
which must be approached with the 
utmost solicitude, the difficulty of 
obtaining a consideration of projects 
according to merit and the facts—if 
signal, undelayed, reflex, impulsive, 
and probably negative reactions are 
not to be set off. On the other 
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hand, every executive must be an 
artist in the use of pampering and 
pressure techniques, or both of these, 
if the members of his organization are 
to be kept working as a unit. From 
every direction he must meet the 
inevitable egotism and immaturity 
which interfere with social integration 
and productivity in every field where 
persons must work together. 

The nature of language and the 
lack of training in regard to its 
dangers for human adjustment present 
other difficulties. Apparently large 
is the proportion of persons who 
respond to words as if they were the 
realities referred to instead of mere 
symbols. We are indebted to Kor- 
zybski for showing the significance 
of behavior which identifies words 
with the actualities of which they are 
merely the means of reference.! To 
react emotionally to words as if they 
were real objects or events is definitely 
unsane. For example, some persons 
““see red” at the mention of socialism, 
communism, Hitler, while others react 
sentimentally to Yankee, constitution, 
Americanism, war, God, and mother. 
The technique of demagogue orators 
and writers as well as much adver- 
tising and propaganda succeed because 
of faulty semantic reactions on the part 
of their audiences. These semantic 
disorders permit the feelings, instead 
of the intellect to determine the 
behavior. The speech teacher who 
can help his student to become aware 
of these verbalisms and the abstract- 
ing mechanisms employed, and can 
lead him to face his speaking problem 


1Korzybski, Alfred. Science and Sanity, revised. 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania: Science Publishing Com- 
pany, 1941. See this book for the formulations 


from general semantics used. 
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SPEECH PERSONALITY 


is contributing immensely to the 
development of the student. In over- 
coming infantilism and egocentricity, 
in helping the individual to function 
maturely and objectively, speech may 
then exercise its integrative functions. 


ERHAPS the most difficult speech 

personality with which to cope 
from the standpoint of growth in the 
social order is that speaker who is 
interested in making himself a so- 
called leader or star. Some of the 
persons who come into speech courses 
are not far from being pathologically 
aggressive and dominant. They are 
incapable of any genuine co-operation, 
and they generally fail to fulfill their 
agreements unless they are in the 
limelight or unless their immediate 
interests are to be benefited. Dr. 
Bluemel points out that the com- 
pulsion for leadership is in itself a 
psychopathic trait and seldom associ- 
ates itself with judgment and wisdom: 
“The craving for political leadership 
is a pathologic urge marked by 
chronicity. . Tenacity to public 
life often implies nothing but patho- 
logic persistence.” 

The effect of domination on social 
behavior has been presented in studies 
of the play, including speech, of 
young children by Mr. Anderson. 
His results appear directly applicable 
to the relationships among adults 
although perhaps to a less explicit and 
observabledegree. Theevidence found 
supports the following hypotheses: 

1. Domination incites and is dvnamically 

related to domination (resistance) in a 

companion. 


*Bluemel, C. S. The Troubled Mind. Balti- 
more, Maryland: Williams and Wilkins Company, 
1938. p. 498. 
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2. An insecure child makes a companion 
insecure, and security in a child makes 
for security in the companion. 

3- Energy expended against a companion 
will induce energy in the companion 
directed against oneself. 

4- Energy against a companion does not 
induce energy in the companion 
directed in a common purpose. 

5. Integrative behavior induces and is 
dynamically related to integrative 
behavior in the companion. 

6. Energy expended i in a common purpose 
with a companion induces energy in 
the companion directed with one’s own 
purposes. 


The speech personality which is 
characterized by timidity and with- 
drawal is a hindrance to socially con- 
structive change because the resources 
are not made available for the 
process of social advance. This con- 
dition is most evident in the student 
who manifests stage fright and resist- 
ance to speech assignments. Stage 
fright deserves a far more profound 
treatment than it is usually given. 
Certain instructors suggest that the 
victim try to forget this trouble. 
Other instructors go so far as to 
suggest that no attention be paid to 
it—that recognition of stage fright 
constitutes negative suggestion that 
will only make the difficulty more 
severe. Few problems have ever 
been solved by avoiding them, and 
any attempt to suppress or ignore a 
profound emotional disturbance will 
only result in some compensating or 
eccentric behavior more objectionable 
than the original behavior. Deceit 


*Anderson, H. H. ‘Domination and Integra- 
tion in the Social Behavior of Young Children in an 
Experimental Play Situation,” Genetic Psychology 
Monographs. Provincetown, Massachusetts: Journal 
Press, 1937. Pp. 401-402 (Vol. XIX, No. 3). 
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is the chief sin in democracy, and 
self-deceit is the chief sin against 
personality. Stage fright or any of 
its manifestations are direct evidences 
of unfavorable influences which have 
hindered the individual’s reaching 
emotional maturity. This behavior 
is definitely unsane; it is profound 
misevaluation and a _ response to 
conditions which do not at all exist 
in the situation. Stage fright, wall- 
flower habits, or other egocentric 
speech behavior in the classroom, or 
elsewhere, are significant indications 
of the limitations and rigidity of the 
adjustments which the speaker is 
making. They are sure indications of 
barriers to human contacts which the 
speaker has set around himself. 


ITHDRAWAL tendencies offer 
an especially serious problem 
to the individual who must make his 
way in our capitalistic competitive 
society. Without a certain amount 
of aggressiveness, persons tend to 
submit to demagogues and dictators. 
If we define mental health as efficient 
adjustment to the surrounding world, it is 
necessary that we develop the traits that 
make possible this adjustment, which in 
modern society is made largely on the 
basis of individual advantage. Although 
civilization can survive only when selfish- 
ness is curbed or at least partially trans- 
formed into social motives, selfishness 
cannot be entirely eliminated.* 
Thus a family pattern, a_ social 
doctrine, or an educational procedure 
which imposes self-effacement upon 
children is unsuitable both for the 
needs of the modern world and for 


‘Slavson, S. R. Character Education in a 
Democracy. New York: Association Press, 1939. 
Pp. 100, 
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wholesome speech growth. On the 
other hand, excessive assertiveness 
and arrogance cannot be tolerated. 
There must be a balance between 
assertive and withdrawal tendencies, 
Hindering, but not absolutely pre- 
venting, the development of integra- 
tive speakers is the effect, at many 
points, of our competitive civilization. 
Strangely enough the most effective 
persons in a competitive world are not 
the most high-pressure “‘ go-getters””— 
these usually frustrate themselves. 
The most successful speakers are the 
unifiers, the social integrators. The 
growth in a competitive society is not 
the result of competition; it is the 
result of bringing men, materials, and 
techniques together. There is eff- 
ciency in Henry Ford’s plant or in 
the National Broadcasting Company 
because men are concentrating on 
their work with all they have in 
spite of distractions which may arise 
from competition. Productivity and 
creativity are found in men who can 
become absorbed in their tasks. 
There are times, however, when 
co-operators must be able to compete. 
The only check upon the many 
pathologically aggressive persons, the 
only language which they can under- 


stand, is the pressure of their own 
tactics applied to themselves by 
others. When this is done with 


mental objectivity, salutary results 
may occur, but usually the most 
expensive and the most stupid way 
to meet aggression is by more aggres- 
sion. The vicious circle which is set 
going results in the destruction of 
values in the situation instead of 
the enhancement of values which 
characterize co-operative situations. 
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SPEECH PERSONALITY 


The chief damage to speech- 
personality development which the 
influence of competition has is to 
make the speaker incompetent to 
co-operate genuinely and hence unable 
to contribute to the social order in 
which he lives. Seeking power, pres- 
tige, and possessions is striving for 
reassurance that one does not have to 
depend on others. When these desires 
are achieved, one has no need to rely 
upon or work with others and permits 
the loosening of contacts. Many are 
the effects of this striving on speech 
and human relations—the desire to 
control others, to have one’s own way, 
to exploit, to humiliate. Other out- 
comes of competitive pressures are 
to make the speaker constantly com- 
pare his popularity, attractiveness, 
and social standing with the attributes 
of others to make himself unique or 
exceptional, and to disparage others. 
He is exceedingly sensitive to any 
frustration of ambition and the suc- 
cess of others arouses jealousy. His 
life is dominated by feelings of envy, 
anxiety, fear, and hostility—feelings 
which characterize personal disin- 


tegration, and make for rigidity, 
inflexibility, mediocrity, and non- 
productivity. All of these things 


growing out of competition impair 
the likelihood of reliable friendships, 
faith in the other person’s fulfilling 
his agreements, and the possibilities 
of working together. 

To the extent that they contribute 
to these outcomes, speech activities 
which put the emphasis on competi- 
tion and winning are vicious. There 
is marked need for scientific research 
to determine the influence of our 
teaching of public speaking and our 
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competitive forensics. There are two 
views of the situation. There are 
those who say that the activities 
have benefits to the extent that they 
are conducted from an_ objective 
basis, like games where good sports- 
manship prevails; there are those like 
W. H. Kilpatrick who say that to 
make a game or to play with words is 
to tamper with the integrity of the 
individual. He maintains that these 
activities often place the speaker in a 
position of being insincere and as 
such undermine intellectual integrity. 
He believes that it is a serious matter 
for a person’s speech behavior not to 
agree with his convictions. 

The potentialities for danger in 
this work, however, are not all 
related to forensics and public speak- 
ing. The drama director needs to be 
especially skilled in the personality 
aspects of his work. Particularly 
severe is Aldous Huxley’s comment: 


The drama is probably the worst form 
of artistic debauchery, and for this reason 
acting is one of the most dangerous of 
trades. It is the rarest thing to find a 
player who has not had his character 
affected for the worse by the practice of 
his profession. Nobody can make a 
habit of self-exhibition, nobody can 
exploit his personality for the sake of 
exercising a sort of hypnotic power over 
others and remain untouched by the 
process. . . . Acting inflames the ego in a 
way which few other professions do.° 
Yet we know these potential prima 
donnas and fuebrers respond excel- 
lently when the speech instructor is 
sensitive to and proficient in the 
human relations and social integration 
implicate in his work. He helps his 


5Huxley, Aldous. Ends and Means. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1937. pp. 237-38. 
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students to face the haughtiness, in- 
sincerity, and refined cruelty which 
occasionally crop out in work demand- 
ing for artistic execution the utmost 
of detail and refinement. Through 
the aid of the instructor, this faulty 
speech behavior and the resulting 
poor relationships provide occasions 
for the student to obtain insight into 
those influences in his past experiences 
which now cause his speech to put 
him under a social strain. The 
objectivity obtained helps to bring 
release from the pressures which have 
interfered with personality growth. 
These persons may then gradually 
begin to reveal themselves at their 
best and contribute their maximum. 


HE direction which speech be- 

havior and speech education 
should take for democracy may be 
derived from several sources. Under 
various designations the same general 
ideal appears in the writings of many 
of the leading scientists, psychol- 
ogists, philosophers, and religionists. 
This ideal suggests a norm for the 
direction and the extent of develop- 
ment of the speech personality even 
though it is not originally described 
from the standpoint of speech. Space 
permits the presentation of only 
several of these descriptions. Nicholas 
A. Berdieav, in his book, The Destiny 
of Man, says that man’s destiny and 
function is to create. This is pre- 
cisely the function of speech in the 
field of human relations. If used in 
this manner the speech tools may be 
one of the chief means for the recon- 
struction of society. For Aldous 


Huxley, the need of the times is for 
‘“‘non-attached” persons—free per- 
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sonalities, not the slaves of their 
emotions, prejudices, or passions, but 
socially sensitive and responsive to 
human values. In Science and Sanity, 
Alfred Korzybski says that the main 
need in education is to turn out 
persons with extensionalized orienta- 
tions, persons whose reactions are to 
definite, specific, and real events, and 
who are free from “unsane”’ inten- 
sional reactions to words, abstractions, 
fictions, and unrealities. In the 
“mentally objective” man described 
by Fritz Kunkel in What It Means to 
Grow Up are combined all of the 
already mentioned characteristics. 
He says mental objectivity is the 
basis for adjustability, flexibility, pro- 
ductivity, creativity, and increasing 
life, as opposed to egocentricity which 
is the basis for rigidity, inflexibility, 
mediocrity, and decreasing life in 
human contacts and enterprises. 
Whether he intends it or not, the 
effective speech teacher does change 
persons. The nature of his work 
is more intimate and fraught with 
more concern for the student than in 
almost any other field. The respon- 
sibility of the speech teacher to the 
student and society is correspondingly 
greater. If the teacher is fully pro- 
ficient, he has the techniques to 
ameliorate the influences which have 
distorted speech-personality develop- 
ment, and he knows how to release 
the best in students in line with their 
potentialities. If the broad view 
taken here, that the speech teacher 
of the future should be a technician of 
[Continned on page 230] 


®Some techniques are explained in the writer’s 
The Speech Personality (Chicago, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1939). This approach is employed in 
the basic speech courses in a number of colleges. 
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College Libraries 
Encourage Reading 


By GUY R. LYLE 


Some of the Supplementary Book Facilities Provided for Students 


OWADAYS when we have 

the choice of thousands of 

volumes, including a rep- 
resentative selection of the great 
books in admirable series available 
at the price of a movie ticket, it is 
disconcerting to learn that reading in 
the average American home has been 
losing ground in its race with other 
leisure-time activities. A sample of 
the cultivated life of our citizenry in 
the 1930’s is given by Mr. R. L. 
Duffus in his volume Books: Their 
Place in a Democracy, embodying the 


results of investigation into the 
publication and_ distribution of 
books. From evidence based on pub- 


lishers’ output and sales, public- and 
rental-library circulation figures, and 
a generous measure of guesswork, he 
concludes that the average American 
buys two books a year, borrows two 
from the public library, rents two 
from the rental collections, and bor- 
rows one a year from a friend, a 
“possible total of seven books a year 
read by the average American.” 
More reliable and illuminating in 
its details is the study of reading 
habits made by William S. Gray and 
Ruth Munroe, and reported in the 
book The Reading Interests and Habits 


of Adults. The writers of this book 
analyzed and summarized the work 
of a great many investigators who 
had studied reading habits in different 
parts of the country and with people 
of all ages, occupations, and interests. 
From this study, one learns that not 
one person in two ever reads any 
books at all, and that those who do 
devote less than half an hour a day 
to reading them. I should imagine 
that though this study is now about 
ten years old, the picture of reading 
habits is much the same today. In 
competition with newspaper and mag- 
azine reading, the movie, the radio, 
golf, bridge, and the automobile, books 
are apparently hardly in the running. 
If books are lacking and book 
reading is negligible in the home, how 
about in our colleges? It is all too 
plain that there are powerful counter- 
attractions to reading on the cam- 
pus. In his genial, devastating 
way, President Dodds of Princeton 
calls attention to some of them: 


. . » No college is complete without a 
concrete stadium. Student unions, with 
their inevitable taprooms for recreation 


1In How Adults Read. Buswell states that a ma- 
jority of American adults do not have reading ability 
“sufficient to provide them as a basis for thinking 
independently on many matters of importance.” 
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and light literature for diversion, are the 
order of the day. The grotesques on the 
new wing of the Graduate College suggest 
in stone other counter attractions. The 
traditional bookworm is seen boring 
through a huge tome. But near him are 
an attentive undergraduate, with ear 
glued to a radio loud-speaker, and 
another student and his feminine com- 
panion in the front seat of an automobile 
held up, only temporarily, by a traffic 
policeman. . . . Possessing stronger con- 
stitutions than their elders, undergrad- 
uates are able to leave their radios going 
at full blast through music, speeches, and 
advertising. Some say they can work 
better to the strains of a radio. But I 
am very skeptical. If a student were to 
tell me that he had composed his thesis 
while listening to the strains of “Smoke 
Gets in Your Eyes,” after reading the 
thesis I should probably have to tell him 
that smoke had got into his eyes and 
gone clear through to his brain.” 


Fortunately the picture is not as 
dismal as the quotation just given 
would seem to suggest, for in the 
colleges, at least, are to be seen 
unmistakable signs that the under- 
graduate today is making more 
extensive use of his college library 
than his elder brother did a decade 
or so ago. Leland R. Smith has 
collected from 66 college libraries a 
convincing body of statistics to prove 
the point.2 Answering his question- 
naire on book use, 24, or 36 per cent, 
of the libraries reported a steady 
increase in circulation; 14, or 21 
per cent, reported a marked increase; 
20, or 30 per cent, showed an increase, 


2Princeton Alumni Weekly, XXXIV (May 11, 


1934), P- 686. 

8Data based on library circulation figures, con- 
sistently recorded, from 1928 to 1937, in some cases 
from 1924 to 1937. See College and University 
Library Service, edited by A. F. Kuhlman, p. 40. 
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but with fluctuations downward in 
some years. That the increase is due 
in part to an increase in student 
enrollment is obvious, but it is also 
perfectly clear from further analysis 
that per capita circulation has also 
shown a healthy gain. It is not my 
purpose here, however, to discuss 
trends in library use or the value of 
reading by comparison with the more 
glamorous activities of undergraduate 
life. Rather, to win support for what 
I consider one of the important 
functions of college librarianship, | 
propose merely to report what college 
libraries are doing to encourage the 
reading habit. In spite of the fact 
that certain university librarians have 
questioned the value of library- 
sponsored effort to encourage general 
reading,‘ though admitting its imme- 
diate practical benefits, I feel that 
the relating of library work to general 
student reading is one of the college 
librarian’s major responsibilities. The 
mere fact that we talk of a reading 
habit implies that the student turns 
naturally and almost automatically 
to books and that he has a source of 
reading material from which he 
naturally and habitually draws his 
books—it may be the college book- 
store, or a private collection, or the 
college library. For the most part 
it is the college library. It therefore 
lies at the heart of the college-library 
purpose that librarians should encour- 
age students to make the acquaintance 
of books over and beyond those used 
in the classroom, not merely for 
recreation during the brief college 


Browsing room programs too often imply a 
dualism with the librarian’s part of the program 
being set over against the faculty’s part and each 
competing for its share of the student’s attention.” 
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LIBRARIES ENCOURAGE READING 


years, but for practical purposes and 
enjoyment after graduation. Such is 
my text; now for its applications. 


T IS because the habit of the 

use of books is considered so 
fundamental a part of the student’s 
education that many colleges and 
universities have set up special rooms 
for cultural and recreational reading 
in the library. First progress in the 
development of rooms of this char- 
acter came in the large Eastern 
colleges, notably Harvard’s Farns- 
worth Room, Yale’s Linonia and 
Brothers Room, Rochester’s Welles- 
Brown Room, and Dartmouth’s famed 
Tower Room. They have also found 
favorable conditions for growth in 
the West and Middle West, in the 
university libraries of California, 
Minnesota, Oregon, Illinois, North- 
western, and Purdue, and in the South 
in the university libraries of Kentucky, 
Louisiana, and Virginia. Drew, Ala- 
bama, Tulane, Colorado, and South 
Carolina have recently completed or 
are looking forward to new library 
buildings, with special provisions for 
recreational reading. On a scale less 
grand, the women’s colleges have also 
provided special reading quarters 
where students may enjoy “leisurely 
half-hours with choice book com- 
panions.” Smith, Rockford, Agnes 
Scott, and the Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina, to 
mention only a few, have discovered 
their value and usefulness. 

These browsing-room libraries vary 
in detail but are usually open-shelf 
collections housed in attractive quar- 
ters furnished with comfortable chairs, 
reading lamps, and pictures. Every 
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attempt is made to get away from 
the stiff and formal atmosphere of big 
library reading rooms and to provide 
instead surroundings which make it 
easy for students to read for the sake 
of reading. Their essential function 
is threefold: to develop the habit of 
and interest in good reading so that 
students will turn instinctively and 
naturally to books as a source of 
pleasurable activity in their leisure, 
and as a means of relating themselves 
to life; to provide books for recrea- 
tional reading and to encourage an 
appreciation of the cultural aspects 
of books considered from the point 
of view of edition, printing, binding, 
and illustration as well as the value 
inherent in the contents; and to 
encourage students actively to begin 
building up their own private libraries 
during the college years. The col- 
lections consist largely of imaginative 
literature, as befits a library of 
cultural purposes, but in addition to 
these there is a constantly changing 
collection of many new books on 
all subjects—economics, philosophy, 
photography, science, travel, psychol- 
ogy, and religion. The collections 
appear not in sets, libraries of world 
literature, or other omnibuses of world 
knowledge, but in readable selected 
volumes. In scope and size they 
range all the way from that of the 
Tower Room of Dartmouth, which is 
a well-rounded collection of some four 
thousand volumes, to the inviting 
alcove in a small college library 
having anywhere from a dozen to 
fifty books available for this purpose. 
Students frequently help in the 
selection of the books and in the super- 
vision of their use. There is complete 
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freedom in the matter of with- 
drawing books for home use. Com- 
bined with quiet smoking (true in 
some instances), reading under such 
conditions becomes a pleasure, dull 
books become absorbing. 

In addition to being in itself an 
attractive place to read, the browsing 
room of the college and university 
library is the center of much of the 
cultural activity of the college. At 
various times throughout the year, 
faculty and students gather here to 
listen to talks about books, readings, 
and book discussions. Something of 
the nature of these informal gather- 
ings may be adduced from the 
following talks which were presented 
at an autumn series of browsing-room 
talks at the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina: Tall 
Tales of North Carolina, A Holiday 
in New England and Williamsburg, A 
Swedish Christmas, Modern Poetry, 
Folk Songs, and One’s Private Library. 
It is difficult to conceive how any 
student could go away from one of 
these pleasantly informal talks with- 
out a strong desire to read some of 
the books mentioned and to explore 
through books some of the subjects 
touched upon. 


FURTHER inducement to de- 
A veloping genuine interest in and 
enthusiasm for books is to be seen 
in the establishment of student prize 
awards for private libraries in many 
colleges and universities. Swarth- 
more College was the first to establish 
an award to encourage undergraduate 
students to form and build their own 
personal libraries while in college, and 


for this purpose, A. Edward Newton, 
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the well-known book collector, pro- 
vided an annual prize of $50. In 
several institutions, including Smith, 
Wellesley, and Pennsylvania State 
College, the prize is sponsored by 
the college or local bookstore. Other 
colleges inspired by the Swarthmore 
plan are Mills, Wesleyan, Wheaton; to 
these should be added the uni- 
versities of Pennsylvania, California, 
Minnesota, and Lawrenceville School. 
There is considerable variation in the 
method of administering the award, 
but the procedure at Haverford, 
where Christopher Morley took a 
prominent part in the establishment 
of the Logan Pearsall Smith Prize, is 
fairly typical: “The president and 
the head of the Department of 
English appoint the judges who make 
the award and the best libraries are 
placed on exhibition so that non- 
competitors may see the actual col- 
lections of books.” The number of 
entrants is never very large, but the 
student body is usually enthusiastic 
in its attendance and criticism as to 
the respective merits of the collections 
submitted, and the final exhibit of the 
prize collection in the library browsing 
room brings forth many a wistful 
glance on the part of would-be owners. 

Other colleges have different plans 
for stimulating the book-buying 
habit among students and not all 
put stress on the accomplishment 
of student prize awards. I wish to 
mention here just one of these, 
partly because the method is ingenious 
and interesting and partly because 
the college librarian found it worth- 
while where attempts to stimulate 
book ownership by prize awards had 
failed. At Antioch College students 
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are given an opportunity to buy 
library duplicates and discards at 
bargain prices at an annual auction. 
Several hundred volumes, drawn from 
the library’s duplicate and exchange 
collection, are placed on display 
tables in the library for a week. 
During this time most students have 
at least one opportunity to examine 
the books and record their names and 
“bids” on the cards attached to each 
book. Bidding is left open until the 
library closes on Saturday. At times 
the ‘bidding is spirited,” writes 
Antioch’s librarian, Paul Bixler, under 
the title “We Sell Books Also,” and 
“there is often stimulated an informal 
discussion of books and their values 
which occurs in no other way.’ 
The important thing, of course, is 
that Antioch students, in their form- 
ative years, are actually buying books 
and discovering for themselves the 
joy of having a collection of books of 
one’s own. The chances are good 
that they will go on buying books in 
after-college years. 


STUDENT remark often heard 

on the college campus is, “I 
have no time to read.” There is 
some truth in it even though it is an 
old gag used by Chaucer some six 
hundred years ago, but librarians 
who are realists recognize that pro- 
vision for reading, whether it be for 
information or recreation, must take 
into account conditions which all 
students save a few fortunate ones 
are destined to meet. This is prob- 
ably the reason why library facilities 
in many colleges have been extended 
to dormitories and fraternities. In 


5Publishers’ Weekly, (July 13, 1940), pp. 110-11. 
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some instances these dormitory col- 
lections are intended purely for 
cultural reading independent of col- 
lege courses. They are selected to 
represent what one would find in the 
ideal home library, and include, in 
addition to fiction, books on current 
social questions, modern art, poetry, 
drama, and recent biographies of 
well-known personalities. Scripps, 
Pennsylvania State, Syracuse, and 
the university libraries of Iowa and 
Oregon provide dormitory browsing 
collections of this type. In other 
instances the dormitory collections 
contain books used in academic 
studies. This plan has been tried 
out on a lavish scale, and with con- 
siderable success, in the College Resi- 
dence Halls for Men at the University 
of Chicago, and in the house libraries 
at Harvard. Studies at Chicago show 
rather conclusively that dormitory 
book service is popular with students 
and that splendid use is being made 
of the collections. Harvard aims to 
bring within easy reach of all students 
books needed in non-research courses, 
and books assigned by tutors, in its 
House Plan. Lowell House is a 
typical unit with its collection of 
some eight thousand volumes, com- 
prising standard reference sets, col- 
lateral reading, tutor books, and 
general reading material. 

Typical of the smaller cultural 
collections in college dormitory collec- 
tions are the “traveling libraries” at 
Stephens College. Six book collec- 
tions ranging in size from two to 
three hundred volumes are rotated 
from one dormitory to another every 
six weeks. A few standard works of 
reference are included in each col- 
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lection, but for the most part the 
collections are made up of fiction 
and nonfiction books of contemporary 
publication and interest. The libraries 
are open at all times and are super- 
vised by students. Speaking of the 
value of these dormitory collections at 
Scripps College, Mr. Ament of the 
English department writes: 


The contribution of the browsing rooms 
and the book talks cannot be easily 
measured. Certainly they have made 
contemporary authors, books, and ideas 
an integral part of college life. Girls 
with a knack of rapid reading often 
absorb an amazing amount of recent 
knowledge, while several of them become 
specialists, on an undergraduate scale, in 
this or that author, or even in a section of 
modern poetry or drama. Probably a 
clear majority of the residents of each 
hall make some use of the browsing room, 
while only a few with special aptitude for 
avoiding the contagions of intellectual 
interests are wholly unaffected by the pres- 
ence of such stimulating opportunities.® 


Fraternity and sorority libraries 
are also coming into prominence. 
The University of Illinois boasts 
twenty-four such libraries. The Olin 
Library at Wesleyan University and 
the University of Oregon Library 
loan books in small lots to the 
fraternities on their campuses in 
much the same way that the Stephens 
and Scripps college libraries provide 
loan collections for the dormitory 
libraries. The nature of the book 
collections is also similar. Elsewhere 
it is more often true that the fra- 
ternity, being a separate and corporate 
entity in itself, provides its own 
library. Typical of this group are 


*Browsing Libraries at Scripps College,” Library 
Journal, LXI (July, 1936), pp. 532-33. 
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the fraternity libraries at Pennsyl- 
vania State College. The college 
librarian serves as friendly adviser, 
suggesting titles for purchase, putting 
its order-department facilities at the 
disposal of the student fraternity 
librarians, and sharing the respon- 
sibility for preparing the books for 
use. Such collections have in certain 
institutions been developed with 
alumni aid for the purchase of books. 

These, then, are some of the things 
college libraries are doing and will 
continue to do in order to encourage 
the habit of independent reading and 
thinking among students, and in 
order to build up a love of reading for 
its own sake. The exact measure- 
ment of their value is impossible, but 
there is no doubt that they rep- 
resent progress in the direction of 
the development of intellectual initia- 
tive among students. These library- 
sponsored efforts should not be 
regarded as independent of or in 
competition with the purposes of 
the curricular program. General 
recreational reading is not an end 
in itself. It contributes in concert 
with all other forms of collegiate 
experience to furthering the educa- 
tion of the student. It should be 
stimulated and promoted by as many 
different campus groups as possible 
and from as many different directions 
as possible. The library is one of 
these groups, perhaps the most impor- 
tant so far as general reading is 
concerned. Whether or no its efforts 
are formally meshed with those of a 
teaching department in this phase of 
its work is not, as I see, a matter of 
major importance. There are col- 
leges where the library recreational 
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reading program is integrated closely 
with the English department’s efforts 
to encourage student readings. There 
are others where the faculty co- 
operate informally in promoting the 
facilities which the library provides 
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for this purpose. In both instances 
the objective is identical—to make 
good books and readable books easily 
and comfortably available to stu- 
dents. Few will deny that zeal along 
this line is worth encouraging. 

[Vol. XII, No. 4] 
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Do College Students Object 
to the Study of Religion? 


By DWIGHT DW DAVIS 


Results from a Questionnaire Following a Series of Lectures 


HE religious stereotype built 

around Joe College is that 

of a student religiously apa- 
thetic and all of two jumps ahead 
of the devil in devilry. One is 
forced to admit there may be some 
truth to the latter thesis. The 
author, however, recently completed 
a religious experiment in his social- 
science sections that has convinced 
him college students acknowledge 
willingly the contribution which 
the institution of religion has made 
through the ages, and welcome most 
enthusiastically a study of its rdle in 
our contemporary civilization. 

Ten ministers, representing the 
largest denominations in the city, 
were asked to come before these 
college groups and present to them 
the story of their respective faiths. 
Each lecturer was asked to say 
something about the genesis of his 
church; its organizational and admin- 
istrative setup; its creeds, doctrines, 
or beliefs; its program and objectives; 
and the obstacles standing between 
the church and a realization of 
its purposes. Each speaker was 
requested to cover the program as 
thoroughly and interestingly as pos- 
sible in from thirty to forty minutes, 
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and then allow students to ask 
questions of him for the next fifteen 
or twenty-five minutes. 

The experiment, arising out of a 
regular textbook unit, ran for three 
weeks. At the conclusion of the 
talks on the story of Christian religions 
a questionnaire, designed to measure 
the reaction of students’ opinions 
to the experiment, was distributed 
among the social-science sections, and 
every encouragement was given the 
students to respond with the utmost 
candor. 

Space does not permit printing the 
questionnaire, nor quoting students’ 
opinions, all of which were interesting. 
The following condensation of results 
will, however, give a fairly accurate 
picture of the success of the project. 

Ninety-seven per cent of the group 
of the 118 students who responded to 
the questionnaire indicated that they 
believe religious study is important 
for college students; 3 per cent were 
“undecided.” Nine students, 8 per 
cent of the group, however, con- 
sidered three weeks was too long a 
time to spend on this unit, while 86 
per cent were satisfied, and 6 per cent 
remained “‘undecided.”” Fourteen per 
cent of the group suggested some 
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other time limit for the experiment 
than the three-weeks unit used; 75 per 
cent thought no change should be 
made; II per cent remained “unde- 
cided.” Of the seventeen suggesting 
some different unit, six suggested 
reducing the period; eleven were for 
an extension of the time. 

To the question, “‘ Did this unit on 
religion help you form a connected 
picture of the various Christian 
faiths?” only three students answered 
in the negative, while six were 
“undecided.” | Ninety-two per cent 
of the students said the unit had been 
of positive assistance. Real insight 
into students’ attitudes toward the 
religious unit presented is found in 
the responses to two questions of the 
questionnaire. One hundred five stu- 
dents, 89 per cent, said no story 
presented should have been elimi- 
nated; 6 per cent remained “unde- 
cided” in the matter; only 5 per cent 
would have eliminated any story. 

Seven of every ten who heard the 
ministers indicated they would like 
to have heard something about addi- 
tional religions. Seventy-one per cent 
suggested nineteen specific religions 
in addition to the ten presented. 
For the most part those suggested 
could be caught up under the basic 
headings Judaism, Oriental religions, 
and the highly emotional and spec- 
tacular religions. 

Each minister was asked to bear 
in mind that the religious lecture he 
presented was to be neither evan- 
gelical nor derogatory in nature but 
to be an unbiased and objective 
presentation of the story of his 
church and its faith. One question 
in the questionnaire was designed to 
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determine how closely in the stu- 
dents’ opinions the ministers followed 
instructions in this particular. It is 
significant to note that less than one 
student out of every hundred thought 
the ministers overstepped their in- 
structions; five out of every hundred 
were “undecided”’ on the matter; 
ninety-four out of every hundred 
were certain that the ministers did 
not offend. Students seemed to have 
been surprised to learn that ten 
ministers, representing as many differ- 
ent denominations, could get along so 
amicably with each other. 

One hundred and ten students saw 
a relationship between the experiment 
and other units studied the previous 
two quarters; there were two students 
who could see no relationship, and six 
who remained “undecided.” Reac- 
tions made to this question seem to 
indicate that the experiment was well 
integrated. To the question, “Do 
you feel you received as much value 
from the series as you probably 
would have if some other unit had 
been studied?” 4 per cent answered 
in the negative; 5 per cent were 
undecided; 91 per cent replied-“‘yés.” 

It will be recalled that from thirty 
to forty minutes was given each 
minister to present his message and 
that the remaining time was assigned 
to the students for questions. Eighty- 
seven per cent thought this arrange- 
ment was entirely satisfactory; 3 per 
cent were undecided; and Io per cent 
felt some other time unit would have 
been more desirable. Six per cent of 
the group were “undecided” on the 
question, “Do you think it would be 
advisable to repeat the unit each 
year to students taking this course?” 
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3 per cent thought it would not be 
advisable to repeat; 92 per cent were 
for having the unit repeated each year. 
The answers given to the questions 
from the student questionnaire, ana- 
lyzed here, indicate unmistakably the 
interest which students have for this 
type of subject-matter. On the basis 
of this response, a repetition of 
the unit to succeeding social-science 
sections would seem warranted. 


EVERAL suggestions for the 

improvement of the questions and 
the other arrangements seem perti- 
nent, however. A representative from 
at least three additional groups should 
appear before the classes: a rabbi, a 
priest of one of the Oriental religions, 
and a preacher from one of the left- 
wing evangelical denominations. Less 
time should be devoted to a discussion 
of the history of religious denomina- 
tions. The bulk of the emphasis 
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should be upon a consideration of the 
beliefs, creeds, and doctrines of the 
church and ways in which these may 
be applied to the improvement of 
contemporary life; and the dis- 
cussion of ways in which the church 
can administrationally overcome the 
impediments to its program. 

A variation in the method of 
procedure here described would be to 
make a survey, in anticipation of the 
study, to determine specific student 
interests and questions in religion. 
On the basis of such an accumulation 
the local ministers might be invited 
to the classroom to discuss specific 
questions and interests discovered by 
the foregoing technique. If this 
approach were followed, two weeks, 
rather than three, might be sufficient. 

Do college students object to the 
study of religion? In the light of the 
data the author gathered and presented 
here, the answer is a decided, “‘ No.” 

[Vol. XII, No. 4] 
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Psychiatric Counseling 


By BLANCHE CARRIER 


Counseling as a Factor in Selection and Placement in Teachers’ Colleges 


ITH the recent advance of 

insight into personal as well 

as intellectual requirements 
for teaching, some of our teachers’ 
colleges have begun to seek more 
adequate means of selecting students 
who shall be encouraged to complete 
the professional course for teachers. 
Placement advisers also face the 
problem of trying to judge students 
and to guide them more effectively 
into openings which fit their personal 
qualifications. Experience in student 
counseling suggests that in addition 
to whatever tests form the pre- 
entrance screening device, counseling 
of a somewhat new type is a 
promising resource in both selection 
and placement. 

College administrators who are in 
touch with recent improvements in 
psychiatric service have already made 
arrangements with some reputable 
psychiatrist to whom the student 
who is threatened with nervous break- 
down or is apprehended in serious 
delinquency, involving thievery or 
other criminal acts, may be sent. 
Admirable progress has been made 
when the emotional causes of such 
crises are recognized and when the 
student is sent for treatment before 
illness or misbehavior has occurred. 

Some college leaders also realize 
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that many of the everyday worries 
and frustrations which distress the 
adolescent are not merely childlike 
concerns which, if ignored, will be out- 
grown. These difficulties often in- 
dicate the need for training in 
skills essential in adult life, such as 
an ability to manage money or time, 
or the need for broadened horizons of 
experience, such as the adjustment 
to urban mores or the handling of a 
dificult roommate or landlady. The 
administrator increasingly is  pro- 
viding the counselor who, after talk- 
ing over the whole incident, can 
supplement the adolescent’s experi- 
ence with his broader knowledge of 
life and thus prepare him more 
adequately for adult self-management. 

A third type of counseling is, I 
believe, also needed by a small but 
significant percentage of students. 
Many a quite normal young man or 
woman faces some definite block in 
his progress, some confusion in his 
academic or social adjustment which 
is due not to the immediate situation 
so much as to an unsolved emotional 
problem of his childhood. If the prob- 
lem is not solved at his entrance 
into adult life, he will continue to be 
baffled and frustrated, and will oper- 
ate below his potential achievement. 
In a series of weekly conferences for 
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two to four months with a person 
trained in psychiatric counseling, the 
student may be released from his 
emotional handicap into genuine self- 
fulfillment. Experience with such 
counseling over a five-year period has 
shown the tremendous contribution 
which such service may make to the 
college as well as to the student’s 
present advancement and his later 
professional success. 

It is axiomatic, of course, that the 
difficulty brought to the counselor is 
usually some form of symptomatic 
behavior which reveals little of the 
real nature of the problem, so that 
a list of students’ problems would 
look quite different from a list of the 
basic and actual problems. It is also 
well known that the ultimate value 
of a person for the teaching profession 
cannot be judged by the intensity or 
form of his present distress. If any 
aspect of maladjustment—acute or 
chronic—can be considered hopeful, it 
is the degree of his emotional readi- 
ness to face his problem rather than a 
tendency to shrug it out of con- 
sciousness or repress it into propriety; 
yet often such eager and bewildered 
students, if psychiatric counseling is 
not immediately available, are made 
to feel guilty and abnormal. 


FREQUENT problem is that of 

academic difficulty. Not until 
psychiatric counseling gets into the 
case can we tell whether the person 
should be dropped from school or 
salvaged for professional work. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated the fact 
that the intelligence-test rating is 
not to be considered a final criterion 
until counseling has had opportunity 
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to release the emotional blocks which 
have affected the free use of a stu- 
dent’s intelligence. Experience has 
also shown that rehabilitation often 
requires a year or more of gradual 
release and, therefore, suggests that 
counseling should be made available 
in the student’s first year. The 
variety of causes of academic failure 
is surprising to those unfamiliar with 
personality counseling. 

Anna was failing but was determined 
to finish normal school. She was unable 
to concentrate. Her eyes bothered her. 
One teacher attributed her difficulty to 
her fear of becoming mentally ill, since 
her father had been ill since Anna was 
three, though she did not know of his ill- 
ness until she was twelve. When this in- 
sight into the possible cause did not 
relieve Anna, the teacher advised her to 
see the counselor. A period of counseling 
gradually uncovered an earlier source. 
After the father had been sent to the 
hospital, the mother had turned to Anna’s 
older brother for companionship. His 
good marks at school so reassured his 
mother that Anna was afraid to compete 
with her brother for her mother’s 
love by being intelligent. She therefore 
attempted to establish a special relation 
by being cute, sweet, and not too bright. 
Now her repressed abilities were clamor- 
ing for release She worked out for 
herself, when once she fully saw her 
pattern, a new sense of her real self. In 
her senior year Anna made more 4’s 


than B’s. 

Other cases which the counselor 
frequently handles may appear to 
center in excessive daydreaming, irre- 
sponsibility, rejection of schoolwork, 
resentment of the teachers, or other 
withdrawing tendencies. Socially mal- 
adjusted persons are not only unhappy 
while they are in school, but may be 
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real liabilities to the teaching pro- 
fession; yet the very nature of their 
problems may have driven them to 
choose this profession. Sometimes 
the counselor can work only at the 
immediate or superficial problem but 
can even then get results which 
greatly increase the person’s skill in 
group relations. 

A brief glance at other types of 
cases which come to the psychiatric 
counselor throws light on the coun- 
seling process. There are no small 
number of students who appear to be 
disintegrating into general nervous- 
ness and overindulgence in smoking. 
This habit-pattern is often caused 
by some immediate shock or depriva- 
tion, but more often an immediate 
incident merely percipitates a long- 
existing frustration. 

Helen, a Junior, had consulted the 
school doctor because of hives, over- 
indulgence in smoking, and_ general 
nervousness. Finally she came to the 
counselor because some comments in her 
course on mental hygiene in the public 
schools gave her a hint of the emotional 
causes of her difficulty. Living in the 
college town with her mother, she had 
just reached an impasse in her relation 
to her mother. The mother’s insistence 
on loving supervision of the girl’s social 
life hid from the girl the mother’s real 
need to keep herself supreme in her 
daughter’s life. The conflict between 
the two women had resulted in the 
mother’s having hysterical heart attacks 
which made Helen too guilty to continue 
her attempt at emancipation into adult- 
hood. After three months of counseling, 
Helen worked out the situation at home 
so that she gained her freedom without 
guilt, and her smoking and nervousness 
decreased. A year later the symptoms 
reappeared, and she came for further 
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help. She recognized that her conflict 
had reappeared over her mother’s resist- 
ance to her vocational choice. After 
talking the matter through, however, 
Helen was free to accept the position 
which she herself preferred. 


Helen’s case is only one of the many 
types of physical difficulties for which 
the doctor may find no physical 
cause. Research is now establishing 
the surprisingly significant connection 
between unconscious emotional distur- 
bances and certain physical diseases, 
or many common illnesses. Even 
the common cold can sometimes be 
traced to some aggravating emotional 
experience which the person pushes 
back from a conscious consideration. 
Some of these illnesses cannot be 
helped by psychiatric counseling, and, 
of course, the counselor must know her 


limitations. Others can be definitely 
helped. 
Persons who have _irremediable 


physical handicaps often need to be 
guided to accept their limitation and 
to develop well-balanced lives rather 
than to retreat to a single, over- 
intense compensation. Sometimes per- 
sons who are sent to a clinic for 
remedial work on the handicap itself— 
of speech or muscles or whatever— 
are unable to show improvement until 
after some of the emotional causes or 
the emotional concomitants of being 
a handicapped person are worked out. 
This fact indicates the importance 
of co-operation without competition 
between departments and faculty 
members. 

The counselor inevitably deals 
also with students whose emotional 
deprivation has driven them to sexual 
misbehavior rather than to stealing 
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or some other form of antisocial 
conduct. The traditional sense of 
mystery and inherent badness still 
clinging to our conceptions of sex 
prevents many schools from dealing 
intelligently with these cases; yet 
actually, the causes are the same as 
for other types of delinquency. When 
a counselor has seen student after 
student relieved of sexual compulsions 
and restored to normal activities, the 
drastic expulsions so often resorted to 
seem unnecessary tragedies. 

Finally, disciplinary cases can well 
be sent to a counselor, not for punish- 
ment, but for treatment, for most 
antisocial behavior is curable only 
by such treatment. Not that the 
counselor will prescribe the tem- 
porary withdrawals of normal privi- 
leges which may need to be associated 
with the student’s misbehavior; these 
penalties must not be associated with 
the impartial attitudes which the 
counselor must maintain, but a period 
of counseling will put the offender 
in the best possible readiness for 
co-operating with the administrators 
in settling the case in the wisest way. 
Sometimes the pupil discovers the 
causes of his behavior and feels that 
he can manage better in the future; 
sometimes he is unready to work out 
his problem, but at least he recognizes 
that there is a problem with which 
the administrator must deal. With 
such counseling, discipline will become 
a more constructive aspect of the 
teacher-training program. In these dis- 
ciplinary cases as well as in other 
types of cases, many a badly frus- 
trated young person is made useful 
to himself and his profession instead of 
being left a mediocrity or failure. 
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Yer second function of counseling 
is to help those who should not 
remain in the profession to discover 
their own mistaken choice and make 
their own decision to leave it. They 
are then not burdened with a record 
which defeats them in new oppor- 
tunities and the fact that they have 
emotionally accepted a clearer under- 
standing of their own incapacities 
makes them able to work creatively 
at finding a more appropriate niche. 
No one was more surprised than the 
counselor when one able Senior, sud- 
denly restless, came in to talk over 
his choice of profession. Through 
weeks of working through his emo- 
tional history, he discovered that his 
real motivation for choosing teaching 
had been of only temporary meaning 
to him. The influence of his grand- 
mother had led him to accept the 
choice she coveted for him. His 
sense of joy and freedom in entering 
upon the profession of photography— 
his adolescent passion—which gave 
evidence of being in full harmony 
with his type of personality, reaffirmed 
the usefulness of counseling procedures 
in vocational placement. 

Often the outcome of counseling 
is not that of leaving the profession 
so much as that of finding one’s best 
choice of specialization. Girls who 
may have chosen secondary work 
because of competition with a bright 
sister or of the prestige necessary to a 
timid personality, have been restored 
to spontaneity by discovering this 
influence and at the same time 
finding that their natural interest is 
in young children. A young woman 
who was determined to be a coun- 
selor was saved from making many 
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people miserable when she came to 
understand her own aggressive drives 
and decided to be a good admin- 
istrator instead. One interesting case 
was that of Edna, whose dominant 
mother had crushed all her courage 
to act independently, but whom 
counseling prepared to strike out in a 
new attempt to develop herself. When 
Edna saw that she was unprepared 
for the rigors of teaching, she went 
to a rural community agency, worked 
for three years, acquired rich experi- 
ence in becoming a person, re-entered 
the school, and showed real ability. 


SCHOOL may well recognize 

certain principles in using such 
a counselor. The counselor does her 
best work when she offers some 
regular courses out of which come 
natural and confident relationships 
between students and teacher, the 
student’s gradual awareness of prob- 
lems, and a natural opportunity to 
visit the instructor. This relation- 
ship eliminates the feeling of “‘going 
to the doctor’s office” which is so 
often associated with the counselor. 
A certain percentage of students will 
be emotionally unready to face their 
problems and neither force nor 
persuasion is of avail. 

The faculty, like the general public, 
are likely to think that a person’s 
problem is solved when once he knows 
what the problem is and what has 
caused it. In fact, we are too prone 
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to think that we have accomplished 
something when we have pointed out 
his problem to him, perhaps because 
we feel relieved when we have forced 
him to face the situation. Probably 
all that we have done is to shock him 
into closing his doors more tightly. 
The real source of his rehabilitation 
lies in slow discovery and assimilation 
of the complex pattern he has built, 
for only then is he freely able to 
reconstruct the remnants from which 
he has torn away the unwholesome 
elements. The genius of psychiatric 
counseling is not only in the ability 
to diagnose, but in the guidance 
of the process by which emotional 
reconstruction goes on. 

The counselor is not free to reveal 
confidential material about students 
nor to pass directly on decisions 
concerning selection, placement, or 
discipline. On the other hand, the 
counselor will find many ways in 
which to interpret a student to a 
faculty whose concern is for human 
values. 

The counselor can also be of 
definite value to the whole faculty 
and administration in suggesting pre- 
ventive means of personality health 
in campus life and in contributing to 
a mental-hygiene point of view in 
various educational issues that come 
before the group. The feel of crea- 
tivity in human relations comes grad- 
ually into a school committed to the 
mental-hygiene point of view. 

[Vol. XII, No. 4] 








Self-Support in College Style 


By DOROTHY G. JOHNSON 


Involving Students, Employers, and the University 


ALF of the American youth 
Hs contemplate attending 
college will find little which 
is more encouraging than notices like 


the following which appeared in a 
university bulletin: 


A Bureau of Employment is main- 
tained for the purpose of assisting both 
men and women students who seek 
employment. For the benefit of those 
who are without support of any kind, it 
may be said that many students, with the 
aid of money saved during the summer, 
are making all of their college expenses. 


The development of aids for the able 
youth whose resources are not ade- 
quate for the expenses involved has 
been concomitant to the social evolu- 
tion which decries ability to pay as 
the selector for higher education. 
Scholarship funds, fellowship funds 
and loan funds, distributing cash or 
credit, self-support agencies and the 
college division of the National Youth 
Administration, giving work aid, all 
have grown to implement the change. 

One self-supporting student—if he 
be a superior student—may have 
recourse to all of these devices for 
financial aid before he graduates. 
Scholarships and fellowships, by their 
very intent, however, reach only the 
top ranking few; the average student 
is reluctant to accumulate debt, and 
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for many a loan is a last resort; the 
NYA program, a superstructure of 
student employment, is limited by 
quota to a comparatively small 
group of selected candidates. For 
the majority who put themselves 
through college the chief dependence 
has to be on the income from a 
part-time job plus the savings from 
full-time summer work. 

As early as the 1890’s there sprang 
up some unusual agencies in colleges 
to concentrate on placement of stu- 
dents in part-time jobs. Today a 
service of the kind exists on almost 
every American campus. It may be 
performed by a dean’s office, the 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., a student asso- 
ciation, faculty members, or others. 
It may be found centralized in an 
employment office with a part-time 
manager, perhaps a student earning 
his way. In the larger institutions 
the services have grown to such 
magnitude as to require staffs with 
full-time directors. It is noteworthy 
that whatever the instrument, the 
student is rarely charged a fee for 
the service. 

The primary function of such an 
agency is to bring together the 
students who need jobs and the 
employers within or without the insti- 
tution who need part-time employees. 


























SELF-SUPPORT—COLLEGE STYLE 


This function has always had a 
corollary in the furthering of work 
opportunities and is developing a 
second corollary, an advisory function 
in job-training. 

The activities of a student employ- 
ment agency are determined in part 
by the size of the institution, but to a 
greater extent by the size of the 
community in which it is located. A 
small community cannot provide 
enough work opportunities for the 
students of a local college or uni- 
versity with a population greater 
than its own. Therefore, the self- 
support service of the school devotes 
itself to promoting co-operative enter- 
prises to reduce expenses, and other 
student enterprises for making money 
by selling service or commodities. 
On the other hand, a city neighbor- 
hood normally offers many part- time 
jobs and opposes co-operatives or 
student enterprises on the campus. 
In such a locale a state institution in 
particular is apt to find it expedient 
to withhold its support from any 
project which will compete with 
established business. Here the stu- 
dent employment bureau concentrates 
on mustering jobs. 


HE largest single employer of 

student workers is the college 
itself. Its offices, dormitories, lab- 
oratories, maintenance and other units 
provide many jobs for student em- 
ployment which include neither the 
NYA assignments that are super- 
added, nor the appointments of 
graduate students to assistantships 
for sub-instructional work. It is 
obviously to the benefit of both 
students and institution to have 
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these employees recruited from the 
whole group of working students by 
a centralized employment bureau. 

An institution must accept a 
paternal responsibility for the char- 
acter of the jobs in which students 
are placed; employers as well as 
applicants have to be rated. Fre- 
quently an unemployable college 
youth may be guided to employ- 
ability, but no one is in a position 
to guide an off-campus employer off 
the “black list.” That list can be 
abridged by investigations made 
through all the different channels 
available to the agency. The num- 
ber of employers who exploit students 
by overwork, underpay, false agree- 
ments, or by using them as fronts for 
illegitimate business can be kept at 
a minimum. Even a better busi- 
ness bureau, however, cannot protect 
against an illicit offer of employment 
when made by an official in a 
reputable concern, or by a plausible 
crackbrain. 

Enlightened employers select their 
student employees with care and hold 
to businesslike relations that teach 
the student to be businesslike. If 
one youth proves to be irresponsible, 
they do not condemn all college 
students as being irresponsible. If 
another proves exceptionally able, 
they do not, as a _ consequence, 
expect all college students to meet 
a snobbish standard. They recognize 
that beyond having an intelligence 
above a minimum level and good 
motives, self-supporting college stu- 
dents have all the personal char- 
acteristics and individual differences 
of their age group. These first-rank 
employers always pay prevailing rates. 
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Affiliations with them, drafted for the 
benefit of all concerned, are the 
nucleus of a student employment 
service. If such employers are kept 
aware of the service and interested 
in it and are consistently pleased 
with results when they utilize it, they 
become the best possible promoters. 


S IN their inception, economic 
aid continues to be the raison 
d’étre of college self-support agencies. 
It is only since “working your way” 
has become the chief extra-curricular 
activity of thousands of students that 
educators are awakening to the need 
of appraising it with all its connota- 
tions for educational values. What 
part can or should his employment 
while in school take in preparing the 
student for his main objective, the 
permanent job after college? 
Theoretically his part-time job 
should be giving him not only imme- 
diate support but also training toward 
his chosen profession. This means 
promoting him steadily from the 
work to which his qualifications limit 
him when he enters, through jobs 
of increasing difficulty until, when 
a Senior, his work will be semi- 
professional in character. In practice, 
even within the institution where 
control is possible, this ideal can only 
be approximated. Jobs cannot be 
ordered in the number and types 
required, and the urgency of need 
frequently precludes an_ indefinite 
wait for a custom job. Expediency, 
convenience, class schedules, vendible 
skills, and other factors often prove 
incompatible or outweigh the criterion 
of placement, vocational training. 
There are certain qualifications 
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recognized by all as fundamental to 
success, however, in any occupa- 
tion. These are the attitudes and 
conduct, facets of character, that 
must be polished to meet the approved 
standards of job behavior: prompt- 
ness, dependability, co-operativeness, 
courtesy, diligence, and the rest that 
make up job responsibility and amen- 
ities. Herein lie genuine educative 
possibilities in a self-support program. 
When a __business-administration 
Senior can express through appre- 
ciation of his “pot-walloping” job 
because he has turned it into a 
motion-economy study, one realizes 
that the test was not in the character 
of the work but in the manner of its 
performance. 

Many a youth starting college has 
had no formal work experience. 
Should he come as a self-supporting 
student, his training in work habits 
will begin with his first job. Some 
with precollege work experience have 
formed undesirable habits that need 
to be corrected. Still others have 
had employment from which they 
have acquired admirable work habits 
and some skills. The last start the 
“work your way” with an advantage. 
The student who, by the time he is 
ready for his degree, has gained 
excellence in work habits, has passed 
a significant milepost in his career. 

A student employment bureau can 
contribute much more to this training 
than the placement. If a student 
has obvious characteristics that make 
for unemployability, a staff member 
can often anticipate and prevent his 
rejection by tactful advice, not pleas- 
ant to give when it involves appear- 
ance or personal hygiene. If follow-up 
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SELF-SUPPORT—COLLEGE STYLE 


of a placement informs the bureau 
that a student is failing on a job, there 
is urgent need of effective counseling. 
Losing a job is a negative guidance 
that can have disastrous effects on a 
student’s morale, may even end his 
college career, and is always an 
unfortunate entry on a work record. 

The failure may not be due to 
maladjustment on the job. Financial 
worries, health and emotional prob- 
lems, study difficulties, and vocational 
mischoice or uncertainty are all 
mutually aggravating and contribute 
to such failures. It is the aim and 
obligation of all the student per- 
sonnel services in an_ institution 
to collaborate in helping the self- 
supporting student maintain a liv- 
ing, working, and studying program 
adapted to his capacities and needs. 


STUDENT employment bureau 

like that of the University of 
Minnesota—a large state university 
in a metropolitan area—has more than 
four thousand applicants each year, 
three-fourths men and_ one-fourth 
women. Those who resume jobs from 
the previous year and those who have 
obtained work through their own 
contacts will, of course, not need to 
register. Among the four thousand 
will be representatives of practically 
every race, nationality, creed, and 
color; ages from sixteen to forty-five 
with the weighting in the early 
twenties; orphans, children from relief 
families; children of laborers, trades- 
men, farmers, business or professional 
parents, or from any background 
whatsoever where the income is not 
adequate to meet the extra burden 
of college expenses; applicants with 
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experience that ranges from none at 
all to highly specialized or professional 
experience; and aptitudes that cover 
the gamut of aptitudes. Some will 
need to earn only incidental expense 
money, others tuition, and on up 
through the scale of need to the youths 
who are entirely self-supporting. 

Since there are always more appli- 
cants than work opportunities, the 
order of placement becomes the prob- 
lem of greatest import to both the 
students and the bureau. The prin- 
ciple followed must be sound and 
cannot be so without due consider- 
ation of its practicability and of job 
probabilities as well as applicant 
material and interests. 

Over a period of years the jobs 
available and performed by students 
at the University of Minnesota have 
some thirty classifications of work 
that include all but the unusual and 
unpredictable few each year produces, 
the few that inspire newspaper pub- 
licity. More than half of the total 
earnings of approximately $400,000 
a year will come from four very 
unspectacular types of work on and 
off the campus: domestic and waiter 
work, office work, store clerking, and 
manual labor. 

Added to these four types within 
the institution will be the jobs at 
athletic events as guards, ticket 
sellers, concession clerks, and the like; 
work in laboratories that varies from 
bottle washing to skilled assistance 
in research whether it involves chem- 
istry, statistics, translation, bacteri- 
ology, atom smashing, or something 
else. From outside, the Employment 
Bureau will also list almost every 
conceivable kind of work from factory 
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labor tolecturing. Student specialists 
such as accountants, barbers, beauty 
operators, draftsmen, radio service- 
men, settlement-house workers, enter- 
tainers, and many others will be 
supplied, perhaps even a parachute 
jumper or a ghost writer. 

Every job, even a dishwashing job, 
will set up its own specifications 
which will include the individual 
preferences of the employer and the 
hours of duty. A brief study of the 
diverse factors peculiar to each situa- 
tion shows clearly why the prospective 
students who expect to be placed by 
mail or in the order of their applica- 
tions are bound to be disappointed 
and why even the order of their 
need becomes a secondary considera- 
tion. The personal interview in which 
individual characteristics, experi- 
ence, interests, and aptitudes are ap- 
praised is the prerequisite and the 
basis of any matching with jobs. 


ROTAGONISTS ofan intellectual 

aristocracy who would have place- 
ments in the order of scholastic 
ranking must also be denied, because 
academic intelligence alone is not a 
reliable criterion of employability 
or suitability. Both the employers 
of college undergraduates and of 
graduates either know or are dis- 
covering that the best student does 
not always make the best employee. 
Moreover, in a state institution such 
discrimination might well be con- 
sidered equivocal. 

When the interests of employers, 
educators, and students are resolved 
into a working principle for the 
successful operation of a _ college 
employment service of the kind 
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described, it can only become the 
same principle that guides any em- 
ployment service, find the applicant 
best qualified for the job, modified 
wherever possible to recognize the 
vocational-training ideal and the 
economic needs of the applicants. 
“Working your way through col- 
lege” means careful budgeting of 
both money and time and requires 
consistent application. Through this 
application the self-support group 
maintains its quota in_ honorary 
societies and merit positions. Dis- 
advantages popularly attributed to 
the plan are rapidly being obviated 
by the individual personnel services 
in the institutions. Health impair- 
ment and overwork can be avoided 
by the exercise of good judgment 
and proper guidance. Other extra- 
curricular activities need not be com- 
pletely sacrificed but rather selected 
with discrimination. There are as 
many data to confirm the belief that 
the concentration required improves 
scholarship as that the demands on 
time lower scholarship, provided that 
the student does not undertake too 
much for his individual capacity. 
If it seems judicious to extend his 
college course over a period longer 
than normal, the important con- 
siderations are that he could not have 
obtained a higher education without 
working his way, and that he should 
not penalize himself by overreaching. 
Any conclusive data on the advan- 
tages and penalties of self-support in 
college have need to delve thoroughly 
into case histories for the intangible 
factors that enable some to survive 
who do survive and others to be 
[Continued on page 230) 
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The Teaching of Politics 


By J. DONALD KINGSLEY 


Courses to Train Citizens Not Government Specialists 


HE critical problem of our 

times is not how to teach, 

but what to teach. This is 
especially true in respect to general 
education at the undergraduate level. 
We have learned fairly well how to 
make specialists, including, I think, 
political scientists. We have not 
learned to make citizens. There is, 
of course, nothing surprising in this. 
It is always more difficult to train the 
generalist than the expert. Castig- 
lione’s Courtyer required for per- 
fection a range and breadth of 
experience unknown to Machiavelli’s 
Prince. Moreover, by definition, the 
specialist is a man of recognizable 
contours. We describe him when 
we define him and in the same pro- 
cess determine our educational objec- 
tives in relation to him. So far as he 
is concerned, our ends are relatively 
clear and the choice of means follows 
naturally. To be sure, there may be 
debate about these, but their char- 
acter has been determined in the large 
by the perceived ends. 

But what is the situation when we 
turn to the cultivation of the general 
mind: the mind of the citizen? In 
this area—and if education is to have 
any social meaning whatever it consti- 
tutes the major area of undergraduate 
instruction—there is the utmost con- 
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fusion in respect to objectives. There 
are doubtless many reasons for such a 
situation, but one of the foremost 
is surely the fact that we have not 
clearly visualized the general man as 
citizen. In so far as we have thought 
about him at all, it has been in terms 
of a potential expert, or of an unde- 
veloped one. His divergence from 
the norm of the technician was con- 
sidered to be one not of kind, but 
rather of degree. What was meat for 
the one could be digested by the other, 
but in differing quantities. Under 
such conditions the general mind 
came to be viewed as the half-trained 
mind, the generalist as a man who 
had stopped short of the final goal. 
Both potential citizen and potential 
expert followed identical educational 
paths, but the prospective citizen 
tired sooner. 

Now it must be evident that such a 
conception is not only fallacious but 
pernicious in a social setting where, 
more than ever before, the need is to 
see life clearly and to see it whole. 
The view of the specialist, by virtue 
of the very intensity of his con- 
centration, is a partial one. But 
while specialized training is thus 
conducive to a recognizable variety 
of intellectual astigmatism, it does 
not follow that breadth of outlook 
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is to be sought in a smattering of 
several specialisms—at least in the 
usual sense. An undergraduate pro- 
gram which is merely a pale reflection 
of work at the graduate level, or 
which is primarily designed as a 
feeder for graduate schools, has little 
or no relevance to the cultivation of 
those general minds without which 
democracy, and perhaps civilization, 
is doomed. 

The reasons for this, I think, 
are apparent. They are embedded in 
the fundamental distinction between 
the scientist and the layman. (I am 
now assuming that graduate instruc- 
tion aims to produce political scien- 
tists.) For the scientist, as such, is 
interested primarily in phenomena, 
rather than in values. His task is 
descriptive and analytical, rather than 
interpretive, and the method which 
he has perfected is, above all else, a 
method by which value-judgments 
may be excluded from consideration. 
I am not saying that the scientist 
wholly succeeds in this quest for what 
he calls objectivity. Indeed, it may 
be argued, as Karl Mannheim has 
so brilliantly done in Ideology and 
Utopia, that he can never succeed, for 
even the perception of phenomena is 
conditioned by the value-system of 
the observer. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that the peculiar aim of the 
scientist is to exclude such factors. 

The result of this is not only that 
the view of the scientist is a partial 
one, but that it is often irrelevant to 
questions of real importance. The 
conclusions of the chemist respecting 
the chemical structure of, let us say, 
mustard gas, have little relevance for 
the man whose lungs have just been 
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filled with it, or for the military 
command which decides upon its use. 
His conclusions are infinitely less 
important than the accompanying 
value-judgments. 

As teachers we have, it seems to me, 
made a fetish of science and the 
scientific approach, until it threatens 
to engulf us. This is because we 
have forgotten the lesson of Faust, 
that knowledge, of itself, may be 
useless or useful, harmful or bene- 
ficial, depending upon the purposes 
or ends for which it is employed. We 
must have scientific knowledge, to be 
sure, but unless it can be directed to 
socially desirable ends it is not only 
useless, but dangerous. 


HAT has all this to do with the 

cultivation of the general mind? 
It has, I suggest, everything to do 
with it. The function of the layman 
in a democracy is in large measure 
one of determining the ends to which 
expert knowledge shall be put. He 
is the flywheel on the social machine, 
or, perhaps a better analogy would be 
to say that he is a sort of carburetor 
through which the products of various 
specialisms may be mixed into a 
socially utilizable whole. His intel- 
lectual life is composed of a perpetual 
series of judgments involving values. 
He is continually confronted with 
problems—personal, political, social— 
in which he must choose between 
alternatives; alternatives which have 
meaning only in terms of a_ broad 
philosophy. It is, 1am suggesting, our 
function as teachers of undergrad- 
uates to deal with these alternatives 
and to assist the student to develop 
a valid social philosophy. 























THE TEACHING OF POLITICS 


To a degree, of course, we all do 
this even when we are unaware of it; 
but what I am pleading is that we 
should do it consciously and to a far 
greater extent than at present. Many 
undergraduate courses in_ political 
science today are almost completely 
irrelevant to the needs either of 
the student or of society. This 
is especially true, perhaps, of the 
institutional inventory known as 
American Government. I feel this 
particularly keenly, having just com- 
pleted (with the usual sense of 
frustration) my annual search for an 
adequate textbook in the subject. 
There is no such thing. Instead there 
are indiscriminate masses of miscel- 
laneous factual information held 
together by board bindings and little 
more. A candidate for the House 
of Representatives shall be at least 
twenty-five years of age and seven 
years a citizen. Of what possible 
use can this information be to anyone 
except candidates for the House of 
Representatives, who might be ex- 
pected to look up the constitutional 
requirements for the office anyway? 
Twenty-seven states do this and 
thirty-six do that. Why they do it, 
what it means in terms of the life of the 
general man, is seldom considered. 


HAT is the cause of this fasci- 

nation with facts, this sterile 
contemplation of the obvious? It 
lies, I think, in a failure to dis- 
tinguish between the political scientist 
as a scientist and the political scientist 
as the artist we call a teacher. Asa 
scientist, I must observe phenomena 
as coldly as possible; but as a teacher, 
it is my duty to take the results of 
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that observation and to infuse them 
with the warm breath of meaning. 
What Mr. Justice Cardoza once 
called the “impressive virtue of sin- 
cerity and fire” is no less important 
in the classroom than on the bench. 
But these qualities are scarcely 
realizable in the dreary process of 
factual enumeration. They hinge 
instead upon a lofty frame of values. 

Since things have meaning only in 
terms of particular systems of values, 
the specter of indoctrination is raised. 
I am not afraid of the word. I am 
not one of those who hold that 
a matter must be either inconse- 
quential or beyond controversy before 
it can be mentioned above a whisper. 
I recognize with the late Mr. Justice 
Holmes that “every year if not every 
day we have to wager our salvation 
upon some prophecy based upon 
imperfect knowledge,” and I am sure 
that the essential frequency of such 
wagers is increasing. Under these 
circumstances, I think that we should 
consciously aim at the inculcation 
of a basic philosophy, and I would 
suggest that we could perhaps agree 
on its main outlines, though differing 
in respect to details. In a disin- 
tegrating world order, what is needed 
above all else is a confession of 
faith, for values can be successfully 
neglected only when they are not in 
dispute. The ivory tower is the first 
structure to topple in the high winds 
of fundamental controversy. The 
educated American citizen long ago 
observed by Lord Bryce, who was 
“like a sailor who knows the spars 
and ropes of the ship and is expert 
in working her, but is ignorant 
of geography and navigation,” has 
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become a positive menace. As teachers 
of undergraduates, it is our duty to 
reshape our courses so that they 
will include at least rudimentary 
navigational instruction. 


HAT, then, are the elements 

in such a reshaping? They 
are to be sought, it seems to me, in the 
values which are basic to a liberal- 
democratic society, and I should agree 
with Professor Louis Wirth that these 
are essentially the following: 


1. The economic security and material 
well-being of the entire population 

2. Psychological security, the absence of 
which has been so apparent in nazi 
Germany 

3- Opportunity for the populace to par- 
ticipate freely in the determination of 
policies and measures affecting them 

4- Responsibility of public officials to the 
electorate 

5. The maintenance of civil rights, in- 
cluding freedom of speech, press, 
association, and worship 

6. Equal opportunity to compete for the 
possession of necessarily scarce values 
on the basis of competence 

7. Opportunity for personal self-develop- 
ment so as to enable the individual to 
realize all of his potentialities which are 
not socially deleterious 


The social function of the educated 
man, Mr. Laski has said, is to specu- 
late upon the basic problems of his 
time and to do something about 
them. That might also be taken, it 
seems to me, as the primary function 
of the teacher of political science for 
undergraduates. To an extent seldom 
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approximated in the past, the crucial 
problems of our age are political in 
character. It is these which should, 
in my view, provide the curriculum 
for the general student, and they 
should be illumined against the back- 
ground of a coherent social philos- 
ophy. Indeed, it is only upon the 
basis of such a philosophy that 
even the existence of a problem 
can be recognized. 

I have been arguing that the 
training of the political scientist and 
of the citizen must be fundamentally 
different, for the obvious reason that 
their functions are different. As 
undergraduate teachers, we need to 
shift our attention from the types of 
materials pertinent to the education 
of the specialist to those relevant 
to the general man—the integrated 
political animal. This means that 
undergraduate courses, and particu- 
larly general courses such as American 
Government, must be qualitatively 
different from graduate courses. It 
means, also, I think, a_ problem 
approach and an increasing disregard 
of traditional subject-matter lines. 
Particularly, there is need for a 
rebirth of political economy. 

Finally, I have suggested that we 
should not, indeed cannot, shrink 
from a consideration of relative values 
and that in choosing between alterna- 
tives we should be guided, and should 
encourage the student to be guided, by 
those values which seem to be basic 
to a liberal-democratic social order, 
and to the advance of science itself. 
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Integration at the 


College Level 


Much has been written about 
integration in the elementary levels, 
and some work has been done in 
the high-school field, but almost no 
attempt has been made to make one 
whole out of the many subjects 
offered in college.! 

If lack of integration and unity 
brings frustration and disorganization 
in one stage of life, why will it not do 
the same thing at any other level? 
Perhaps we may say that the college 
student has the maturity and poise 
which will keep him balanced no mat- 
ter how many things he encounters. 
But will a study of Freshmen in 
college bear out such a statement? 
Do we not find Freshmen rushing 
around in a high nervous tension 
trying to find out what it is all 
about? If we could organize our 
work in such a way as to bring 
together all their thinking might it 
not be a good thing, at least in the 
first year of college? 

Let us see what might be done. 
Taking our lead from psychology, 
which says to begin where the student 
is, let us see what is the center of 
interest of the Freshman. He has 
just completed his first goal, an 
important goal, and now he enters 
college with his chief interest in his 
own life at the present time. He is 


1Reported by D. H. Dickerman, Arkansas State 
Teachers College. 
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eager to learn everything that will 
help him. The difficulty is he can 
see no connection among many things 
he has to take in his college course 
and his own life and growth. 

With this in mind let us take as our 
theme for the first year, “Life at the 
present and how it affects my per- 
sonality.” To find out what the life 
is today we begin with the daily 
newspaper. From that will come a 
study of history as underlying causes 
and of the social problems revealed 
by these facts of today. For govern- 
ment we could find a worth-while 
study of democracy as revealed on 
our own college campus. Many inter- 
esting research studies could be made, 
and many projects could be carried 
out that might remake the thinking 
and practice of the individual. Cer- 
tainly such studies would turn topsy- 
turvy the social life of the average 
campus today. 

For personality growth we must 
have self-expression. Let us base our 
freshman rhetoric on that and confine 
our efforts to free self-expression car- 
ried out through club work, to forums 
for oral English, and a writers’ club 
for written work. For literature we 
may read contemporary books. 

Biology and psychology as they 
affect one’s own life might easily 
be motivated through a charm 
school. The home-economics depart- 
ment could help make this an attrac- 
tive unit. Science could well be begun 
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with a study of nature and life 
around us. 

In our second year we could turn 
our attention to Europe as it affects 
us and our life. This will necessitate 
a study of the art, history, geography, 
government, and literature of Europe. 
Other subjects may be treated as 
broad fields, letting the student choose 
the ones that will help him most. All 
this can be brought into English by 
making English classes into clubs 
responsible for the college paper, or 
at least studying newspaper work in 
order to take over the paper the 
following year. 

In the third year we could make the 
study of England the core, and inte- 
grate our history, government, geog- 
raphy, and art around that. For the 
fourth year in the same way the 
problems of democracy, as they affect 
our life, might be the core. 

Such a course might not accomplish 
all we want it to, but certainly it 
would be a step in the right direction. 
It would be a step toward integrating 
the thinking of the student and 
making his day less hectic. 


Court Decisions of 1939-40 


One of the most significant among 
the thirty-three decisions of the higher 
state and Federal courts in 1939-40 
affecting higher education reviewed 
by M. M. Chambers in a thirty-page 
article in the January number of the 
Educational Record, concerns Phillips 
Exeter. The New Hampshire Su- 
preme Court ruled in 1940 that 
properties of the Academy not used 
for educational purposes are taxable 
by the town of Exeter, as are also its 
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dormitories beyond a specified limit 
of value. The court declared in 
substance that the state’s power to 
tax cannot be permanently alienated, 
and held that the exemption clause 
in the Academy’s charter of 1781 
was not irrevocable. Hence, a New 
Hampshire statute of 1913 regulating 
the taxability of the property of 
educational institutions is applicable. 

The possible future importance of 
this decision is great because many of 
the older privately controlled colleges 
and universities in various states 
hold both campus and investment 
properties free of taxation by virtue 
of exemption clauses in their charters 
which the courts have construed to 
be inviolable contracts between the 
state and the institution, after the 
manner of the famous Dartmouth 
College case. In this position are 
Northwestern University, Lake Forest 
College, Washington University, the 
University of Denver, and others. 

Other significant recent cases re- 
viewed in the article relate to the 
appointment and tenure of professors, 
the right of the University of Texas 
to collect a compulsory student union 
fee, and numerous incidents to the 
creation and execution of charitable 
trusts for higher education. 


An Attitudes Test’ 


Two years ago a committee of 
faculty members at Ashland College 
constructed a rather lengthy attitudes 
test. It consisted of five parts of 
100 questions each. The parts were 
designed to measure attitudes toward 
self, others, the college, social institu- 

*Reported by Emmet C. Stopher, Ashland College. 
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tions, and religion, respectively. Each 
question could be answered by “yes,” 
“no,” or “question mark.” The 
committee then by majority vote 
proceeded to construct a key by 
means of which the test could be scored. 

Not much time will be spent 
discussing the validity of attitudes 
tests in general or the propriety of 
faculty members deciding that one 
opinion is right and another opinion 
is wrong. Probably most people 
would concede that such a test might 
be all right if properly interpreted 
and used. Nobody, not even the 
members of the committee, would say 
that 100 is the score toward which 
the students should aspire, but a 
student would likely be a problem 
case if he consistently disagreed with 
the good conservative opinion of the 
committee. Many of the questions 
seemed to be debatable; that is, it 
seemed that the proper response 
would depend upon the interpretation 
that one gave to the question. It 
would be unlikely, however, for a 
student to attach to each question an 
interpretation opposite to the one that 
the committee had in mind. 

Some time ago we investigated the 
reliability of each of the questions in 
the first part by correlating the scores 
on that question, which would be 
+1, —1, or o, with the scores on the 
part as a whole. These 100 coefhi- 
cients of correlation ranged from 
—.11 to +.63. It was then sug- 
gested to shorten the test to, say, 70 
items by the elimination of the lowest 
30. That particular procedure is so 
old as not to involve, in itself, any- 
thing of general interest. 

There are two phases of the prob- 
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lem, however, which might be of 
general interest. What can be said 
for the reliability of an attitudes test 
constructed in this way by a com- 
mittee of non-experts, that is, non- 
testing experts? Would the reliability 
of the test go up or down when the 
test was shortened to 70 selected 
items? Both of these questions were 
settled by the well-known method of 
correlating odds and evens, then 
correcting the coefficient of correlation 
by means of the Brown-Spearman 
formula to get the reliability of a 
test twice as long. 

The test was found to be fairly 
reliable for an attitudes test, and its 
reliability increased when the 30 
poorest items were omitted from the 
scoring. The odds-evens coefficient 
of correlation increased from .67 +.04 
to.71 .03 and the reliability increased 
from .80 to .83. 

Evidently, a committee of non- 
testing experts can construct a reliable 
attitudes test, but it is conceivable 
that the reliability would increase 
with the elimination of some unsatis- 
factory items, even though the test 
should be considerably shortened in 
the process. 


Peabody Library 


Information Test’ 


From George Peabody College for 
Teachers comes an outstanding new 
library information test,‘ developed 
by Mr. Shores, director of the Library 
School, and Mr. Moore, professor of 


‘Reported by Ruth E. Seeger, Ohio State 
University. 

‘Shores, Louis, and Moore, Joseph E. Peabody 
Library Information Test. College level, Form A. 
Revised edition. Minneapolis, Minnesota, Educa- 
tional Test Bureau, 1940. 
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educational psychology. It is — 
into eight parts, each of which i 
timed to require four minutes for 
administering. 

The validity, according to the 
authors, is assured by a careful 
examination of all existing tests in 
the field, the criticisms and sug- 
gestions from ten outstanding authori- 
ties recommended by the American 
Library Association as having done 
the most with testing library informa- 
tion, and nine years of actual library 
instruction. The reliability coefficient 
as obtained by the split-half method 
of correlating the odd-numbered 
items with the even-numbered items 
is given as .88. Norms are provided. 

The questions are of multiple- 
choice, completion, matching, and 
judgment types. The eight sections 
cover the following fields: the book, 
arrangement of books, catalogue, dic- 
tionary, encyclopedia, periodicals and 
indexes, special reference books, and 
bibliography. 

The test presupposed the use of the 
Dewey decimal classification system. 
This is not a criticism of the test 
since that system is so widely used. 
It is simply a fact which must be 
borne in mind by those colleges where 
any other system of classification 
may be in use. 

The test is designed to be used as a 
teaching instrument, and may be used 
in either of two ways: as a measure of 
the effectiveness of the teaching done, 
or as a diagnostic instrument to deter- 
mine which students need instruction 
and in which phases of library usage 
they have need of such instruction. 
The latter usage is probably the more 
important of the two since there are 
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such wide variations in the abilities of 
in-coming students to use the library 
efficiently. 


The Office of College 
President’ 


The selection of a president is an 
important and practical matter. The 
type of man sought may perhaps 
depend upon such factors as the size 
of the institution; the sources of its 
income; and its organization, that is, 
a private college of liberal arts, a 
state teachers’ college, a private or 
state university, or a_ technological 
institute. Usually a board of regents 
or of trustees leads in the determina- 
tion. Often representative alumni 
and faculty members are consulted 
or even actively participate in the 
choice. Occasionally a state gov- 
ernor or church officials have a voice 
in the matter. 

Recently at the death of the 
president of a state teachers’ college, 
the faculty individually discussed 
the qualifications to be desired in his 
successor. Collectively the faculty 
expressed to the board a wish to 
assist in the choice of the new head, 
not by considering individual candi- 
dates but rather by setting up 
standards to meet the special needs 
of the institution. One actual product 
of such interest was the following 
statement of qualifications by which 
the candidates might be measured: 

The most likely sources of candidates 
would be the large graduate schools of 
education such as Chicago, Harvard, 
Columbia, California, Stanford, and the 


5Reported by Edgar C. Knowlton, La Crosse 
(Wisconsin) State Teachers College. 
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state universities. Each of the deans 

of these institutions presumably knows 

one or more men whom he would be 
willing to recommend. The following 
general bases should be considered in 

interviewing each candidate: ° 

1. Character—sensible, fair-minded, firm 
but not dictatorial (regarding himself 
as primus inter pares amid his faculty), 
courteous, honest, likable, generous, 
possessed of educational initiative and 
wisdom. 

2. Scholarship—a holder of the doctorate 
so that he would not be handicapped 
by the presence of many doctors in 
the faculty or feel at a disadvantage 
when with presidential colleagues from 
other institutions; scholarly in outlook 
and standards, interested (not exces- 
sively) in research and publication. 

3. Administrative capacity—the personal 
knowledge of teaching through experi- 
ence; keen interest in teaching and the 
welfare of his teachers as well as in the 
students; ability to discern and encour- 
age good teachers, realizing that they 
are the pillars of his edifice; ability to 
bring out and develop freely their 
special capacities; capacity to welcome 
good counsel and to correlate it with 
his general aims; ability to delegate 
authority to competent persons, to 
rely upon those so entrusted, and 
readiness to support them; ability to 
maintain a smooth and competent 
operating machinery; ability not only 
to discern and obtain physical needs 
and equipment (including a strong 
support of the library) but to envisage 
intellectual need with something of 
spiritual vision; moral courage to 
maintain academic freedom and to 
meet tactfully and firmly public 
relationships. 

4. Genuine interest in the arts and in 
physical education as a high calling. 
5. Firm purpose to balance the profes- 

sional and subject-matter courses. 
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6. Capacity to co-operate with the whole 


community in desirable enterprises and 
functions. 


This statement probably should 
have included travel in America and, 
if possible, abroad. A capacity to 
observe and to interpret would be 
assumed. 

Two assumptions were understood: 
A college faculty might reasonably 
be consulted in the selection of a 
college president because of his close 
relation to them institutionally and 
professionally. The consultation with 
the deans of the large graduate 
schools of education would by no 
means preclude a careful search for 
candidates from other sources; for 
example, among persons now in 
active service in college teaching or 
administration or recommended by 
the deans of graduate schools in 
general. 

So far as conditions among the 
institutions of higher learning have 
much in common, the qualifications 
for a president in any of them should 
be rather like those given in the 
statement. Men who meet them 
can be found. 


Co-operation in Public 
Relations’ 


The belief that the educational 
programs in the five [Illinois state 
teachers’ colleges would be improved 
through co-operation in public rela- 
tions led to the organization of the 
Public Information Council of the 
Illinois State Teachers Colleges two 
yearsago. The success of the Council 


*Reported by De Forest O’Dell, Western Illinois 
State College. 
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has justified the hopes of the rep- 
resentatives of the five institutions 
who joined in the organization—Roy 
Wilson, Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College; Mrs. G. M. Hall, Illinois 
State Normal University; Mrs. Ellen 
Todd Whitney, Southern Illinois State 
Normal University; Paul Street, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege; and the writer. Each of these 
individuals is charged with public- 
relations duties in the school in 
which he is employed. 

Early in 1938 Mr. Wilson suggested 
the value of a central organization 
treating the public-relations program 
of these five institutions, and in 
September of that year asked rep- 
resentatives of the other institutions 
to meet with him and establish such 
an organization. At the first meeting 
general plans were made for the 
public-relations needs of the five state 
institutions. The policy was formu- 
lated and means of its development 
sought. The primary objectives dur- 
ing the first year were measures to 
procure better equipment for and to 
enroll better students in the five 
Illinois state teachers’ colleges. No 
attempt was made to increase the 
size of the student body. 

Plans were developed whereby indi- 
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vidual members of the Council were 
to be responsible for different parts 
of public-relations activities which 
included an exhibit of the information 
regarding the participating institu- 
tions at the Illinois State Fair, the 
preparation of newspaper releases 
dealing with the colleges, a review of 
the policies of the Council, and radio 
programs to be broadcast by rep- 
resentatives of the five institutions. 

During the two years of the 
Council’s existence the activities of 
these institutions have been most 
effectively publicized and a_ higher 
degree of co-ordination secured by 
the member colleges as a result of the 
work of central organization. In the 
beginning of each school year the 
Council meets with the presidents of 
the co-operating colleges and receives 
suggestions for its work during the 
coming school year. A number of 
projects in prospect are being de- 
veloped by different members of the 
group. The conviction that real suc- 
cess has been achieved by the Public 
Information Council during the past 
two years has brought to its five 
members the opinion that other state 
groups may be interested to know 
of the plans of the [Illinois state 
teachers’ colleges. 
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Tue third National Conference on 
Consumer Education, sponsored by 
the Institute for Consumer Educa- 
tion, Stephens College, will be held 
April 7-9 at Columbia, Missouri. 
The theme of the meeting will be 
“Consumer Education for Life Prob- 
lems.”” More than seven hundred 
persons are expected to attend. 


Prans are being considered for the 
establishment of a public junior col- 
lege at Ketchikan, Alaska. Alaska 
has now but a single institution of 
higher education, the University of 
Alaska at Fairbanks. 


Tae Carnegie Corporation of New 
York has recently given $100,000 to 
the Emory University School of 
Library Science. The gift will make 
possible more extensive faculty re- 
search into the book needs of 
the South, the employment of more 
visiting instructors for specialized 
training courses, and additional elect- 
ive and honors courses to the 
curriculum. 


Win the inauguration of O. P. 
Kretzmann as president and the 
celebration of the fifteenth anni- 
versary of its reorganization, Val- 
paraiso University formulated a 
five-year program of development. 
Selective student enrollment, im- 
proved public relations, revamped 
facilities, improvements of campus, 
the erection of a new health service 


building and of a central library, as 
well as the purchase of a plant for a 
proposed Chicago Extension Division 
were approved by the board of 
directors. 


Srupents at the University of Den- 
ver may now obtain the Bachelor’s 
degree in three years. Courses have 
been reorganized and a four-quarter 
plan has been instituted so that 
students who may be affected by 
conscription can finish college in the 
shortest possible time. 


Severat positions at the National 
Training School for Boys, Wash- 
ington, D.C., are to be filled soon 
by the United States Civil Service 
Commission. The positions of super- 
visor of education at a salary of 
$3,200 a year, assistant supervisor of 
education at $2,600 a year, and 
teachers of remedial reading and 
industrial arts at $1,800 a year are 
open. Applications must be filed 
at the Commission’s Washington 
Office not later than April 17, 1941. 
A written test will not be given for 
any of these positions. Applicants 
will be rated on their experience and 
education and may be required to 
report for an oral examination to 
determine further their fitness. The 
duties of the supervisory positions 
involve organizing a program of cor- 
related academic, vocational, and so- 
cial education in the school, #and 
developing specialized techniques and 
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curriculums best adapted to delin- 
quent boys. Completion of a four- 
year college course is required plus 
appropriate professional experience 
in the field of education. Further 
information and application forms 
may be obtained at any first- or 
second-class post office, or from the 
Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A. reorcanization of the work in 
hygiene, public health, and preventive 
medicine at the University of Mich- 
igan will be stimulated by the estab- 
lishment of an independent unit to 
carry on this type of activity. The 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation and the 
Rockefeller Foundation are each pro- 
viding $500,000 to make the new 
School of Public Health possible. 


A new program of study for the 
Doctor of Philosophy degree in chem- 
istry, embracing fewer prescribed 
courses, greater financial assistance 
to students, personal conferences with 
instructors, and a policy of limited 
enrollment, has been adopted at 
Columbia University. 


A new school of dental medicine is 
to be opened at Harvard in Sep- 
tember, made possible by gifts from 
the Carnegie Corporation, Rockefeller 
Foundation, and the Markle Founda- 
tion. Students in the new school will 
also be students in the Medical School 
with the same basic instruction. 
Each year sufficient time will be 
devoted to dental studies so that the 
specialists in dentistry will receive 


both the M.D. and the D.M.D. 


degrees at the end of a five-years’ 
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course. The fundamental purpose of 
the new dental school is to promote 
research concerning dental maladies, 


Pans are complete for a new build- 
ing for the Ontario College of 
Pharmacy at University of Toronto, 
Construction is to begin immediately; 
the opening is scheduled for September 
next. The pharmacy course will be 
revised and the standards raised. 
Entrance will be by honor matricula- 
tion. Following three years of 
apprenticeship in a pharmacy under 
a qualified preceptor, including pro- 
gressive studies and examinations, the 
student will enter a course of two 
years of studies, one half to be taken 
in the University and the remainder 
at the College. In further support 
of these advances the faculty has 
been enlarged and the pharmaceutical 
library has been increased. 


Becinninc in the fall semester of 
1941, a new curriculum in the history, 
culture, and institutions of the United 
States will be offered on the Los 
Angeles campus of the University of 
California. The contemplated courses 
will include a survey of American 
literature, a survey of American 
philosophy, great personalities in 
America, American political ideas, 
contributions of science to Ameri- 
can civilization, and an outline of 
American civilization. 


To CO-ORDINATE and expand _ its 
courses in college teaching, New York 
University has formed a separate 
department of higher education, 
merging two of the existing divisions 
which have provided courses in this 
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area. Thenew department will experi- 
ment until next September, then the 
Departments of College Education 
and of Teachers-College Education 
will be discontinued. The chairmen 
of these two divisions will act as 
co-chairmen of the Department of 
Higher Education next year. 


A new institute devoted to research 
in the fields of food, clothing, and 
shelter, and a new curriculum in 
hotel administration were established 
at the Pennsylvania State College 
with the opening of the second 
semester. Known as the Ellen H. 
Richards Institute, in honor of the 
founder of household science in this 
country, it will consolidate a number 
of investigations now carried on in 
the Departments of Chemistry and 
of Home Economics, and in the 
Agricultural Experiment Station at 
the College. Among the new projects 
planned are investigations of various 
types of household equipment and 
the suitability of many new materials 
for use in the construction of houses 
or parts of houses. Pauline Beery 
Mack, editor of Science Leaflet, and 
director of home-economics research 
since 1935, is the first director of 
the Institute. 


Tae Association of Municipal 
Teachers Colleges, one of the fifteen 
national groups which sponsors the 
Commission on Teacher Education 
of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, has been reorganized into the 
National Association of Teacher Edu- 
cation Institutions in Metropolitan 
Districts. Harry S. Ganders of Syra- 
cuse University led in the reorganiza- 
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tion. Frank E. Baker of Milwaukee 
State Teachers College was elected 
president at the Atlantic City meeting 
February 23. Memberships already 
secured include private endowed insti- 
tutions, state institutions, municipal 
teachers’ colleges, municipal liberal- 
arts colleges, and municipal uni- 
versities. The purpose set forth in 
the constitution is: 


To stimulate the study and discussion 
of problems involved in the relationship 
between teacher-education institutions 
and their metropolitan districts. ... 
Accreditment is not one of its functions. 


Teacuers of biology and of social 
science and personnel officers of col- 
leges will be interested in the Work- 
shop in Human Development and 
Education which will be conducted 
at the University of Chicago during 
the Summer Quarter of 1941. This 
Workshop is organized by the Depart- 
ment of Education with the assistance 
of ‘the University Committee on 
Human Development and the Division 
on Child Development and Teacher 
Personnel of the Commission on 
Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education. It is designed 
for teachers and administrators who 
want to study the recent researches 
in the field of human development 
and to apply this material in their 
educational work. College teachers 
of biology may attend the Workshop 
in order to secure new material in 
the field of human biology. Teachers 
of the social sciences will be able to 
develop new material on the sociology 
of human growth and development 
for use in general education. College 
personnel officers may study the 
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results of recent research on the 
physical and social development of 
older adolescents. The full-time staff 
members of the Workshop will be 
Stephen M. Corey, Robert J. Havig- 
hurst, and Daniel A. Prescott, of the 
University of Chicago; Caroline M. 
Tryon, formerly Research Associate 
of the University of California Insti- 
tute of Child Welfare; and Allison 
Davis, of Dillard University. They 
will be assisted by members of the 
University of Chicago faculty in the 
Departments of Sociology, Anthropol- 
ogy, Psychology, Home Economics, 
Physiology, Pediatrics, and Education. 


Devetopmenrs arising from the war, 
both domestic and international, had 
their part in shaping many of the 
new courses in history, economics, 
geography, and engineering being 
given during the second semester at 
Pennsylvania State College. In engi- 
neering, a new course on airplane 
structures has been introduced. A 
course in the Department of Electrical 
Engineering treats of measurements 
of radio frequency. The new offer- 
ings in economics and history reflect 
the immense growth of interest in our 
neighboring countries in the Western 
Hemisphere, among them: the Cana- 
dian economy; the social and cultural 
history of Latin America; a history 
course, Eastern Europe in Modern 
Times; and an economics course 
tracing the development of the Ameri- 
can labor movement. In geography, 


two new courses are offered dealing 
with the geography of South America 
and of Middle America, while in the 
Department of Romance Languages a 
new course in business Spanish is 
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being given in anticipation of growing 
commercial relations between the 
Pan-American countries. 


The United States Office of Educa- 
tion is offering a new service called an 
Information Exchange on Education 
and National Defense. It will serve 
as a clearinghouse for ideas and 
materials on education and national 
defense from kindergarten through 
college. Such materials as the follow- 
ing can be procured from the service, 
or should be sent to the service for 
distribution: organizational plans for 
local, regional, or institutional pro- 
grams of co-operative defense activi- 
ties; committee setups; study groups 
and the like; school and community 
programs for co-operative study; cur- 
ricular modifications and classroom 
procedures found effective in building 
good citizenship, tolerance, and under- 
standing; and visual aids, movies, 
radio programs, and descriptions of 
their use. The materials will be 
circulated in the form of originals, 
reproductions, bibliographies, and 
digests, without charge. A_ well- 
annotated catalogue describing the 
various kits, books, or folders will 
be distributed widely. 


A Five-year program of teacher 
education in preparation for service 
in the high schools of New York City 
has been formulated by the School of 
Education at the College of the City 
of New York. The new plan will go 
into effect immediately, and has been 
made available to students already 
enrolled for teaching courses. Under 
the new system the fifth year will be 
an integral part of the college course 
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for prospective teachers and will 
lead to the degree of Master of 
Science in Education, which is hence- 
forth to be regarded as the “teaching 
degree.” The five-year program has 
been adopted to comply with the 
ruling of the New York State Educa- 
tion Department requiring five years 
of college work of all persons who begin 
teaching in the secondary schools of 
the state after January I, 1943. 


a SERIES of ten liberal-arts college 
conferences throughout the Middle 
West is being sponsored by the 
Committee on the Preparation of 
High School Teachers, of the North 
Central Association. Following a 
recent study of the educational pro- 
cedures prevailing at twelve rep- 
resentative liberal-arts colleges, the 
faculties of the 188 independent 
colleges in this area have been invited 
to attend one of the ten regional 
conferences to discuss their problems 
and experiments in the preparation 
of high-schoo! teachers. In addition 
to the sectional discussions, the pro- 
gram of each conference will include 
an address by a high-school superin- 
tendent on “‘What We Expect from 
the Colleges,’ and one by an educa- 
tional psychologist on the topic, 
“Learning Problems at the College 
Level.” The last two conferences 
are scheduled for April 4—5 at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, and April 18-19 at 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


Pusurcty announced gifts reaching 
$61,997,707 were made for educational 
and charitable purposes in seven 
major cities of the United States 
during 1940, it was reported recently 
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as the result of a study made by 
the John Price Jones Corporation. 
This sum is somewhat smaller than 
the total of similarly announced 
gifts amounting to $83,050,032 in 
these same cities in 1939. The 1939 
gifts, however, included a single gift 
of a collection of paintings, valued at 
$25,000,000 to the National Gallery 
of Art at Washington. If the amount 
of this gift is deducted, the 1939 
total becomes $58,058,032, nearly 
$4,000,000 less than the 1940 total. 
The cities included in the study are: 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, New 
York, Washington, Baltimore, and 
St. Louis. 

Gifts to education in the seven cities 
slumped from nearly $21,000,000 to 
$13,000,000 from 1939 to 1940, while 
bequests dropped from $9,000,000 to 
$5,000,000. Gifts for health, play 
and recreation, and foreign relief 
showed marked increases; gifts and 
bequests for fine arts and religious 
purposes, in addition to education, 
suffered large decreases. 


A “martertAts laboratory’ where 
artists studying industrial design can 
develop a realistic concept of the 
workability of wood, glass, metals, 
plastics, and other substances in 
commercial use has been established 
at Cooper Union in the industrial- 
design department. By applying the 
laboratory techniques practiced in 
the Cooper Union Engineering Schools 
to the aesthetic training received in 
the art schools, students are learning 
to incorporate beauty and usability 
in the same objects. Using power 
drills, metal molds, lathes, circular 
saws, and presses, they make exten- 
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sive experiments to determine the 
strength, flexibility, ductibility, and 
the other characteristics of different 
substances. 

Problems of current commercial 
needs are given students as soon as 
they have had laboratory experience. 
At the present time these include a 
fluorescent floor lamp for general 
home use, a redesigned soft-drink 
bottle and delivery container to elimi- 
nate wasted space, an army cot, a 
tent with a folding floor platform, 
a three-dimensional alphabet with 
automatic spacing for window dis- 
plays, and a set of wooden animals 
for children. 

The industrial-design department 
also supplements the work done in 
other branches of the art curriculum. 
Advertising students receive training 
in designing packaging and _three- 
dimensional display units. Archi- 


‘tects learn in the laboratory to make 


scale models of the buildings which 
they have planned, and _ persons 
studying photography create abstract 
constructions as camera subjects. 


Supervisors and administrators will 
be especially interested in several 
recent publications of the Curriculum 
Laboratory, University of Oregon. 
Study guides in each of the fields of 
social studies, language arts, science, 
and mathematics are built around a 
democratic philosophy, current prac- 
tices, and specific procedures for 
developing the school program. These 
publications are mimeographed and 
may be secured from the University 
of Oregon Cooperative Store. 

Two other publications, “Units of 
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Work” and “Planning and Teaching 
Curriculum Units,” are designed to 
be used directly with teachers in 
improving instruction and planning 
units of work. These include a philos- 
ophy of unit organization, specific 
suggestions on activities, materials, 
the development of the unit in the 
school, and the like. 

Any of these curriculum bulletins 
may be ordered on school credit. A 
complete list of Curriculum Bulletins 
available may be obtained at the 
University Cooperative Store, Eugene. 


The faculties of Arts and Sciences 
and of Law at Harvard University 
have completed arrangements for an 
experiment in legal education. Pro- 
vision will be made for a limited 
number of students to enroll at the 
beginning of the sophomore year in a 
combined seven-year course leading 
to the degrees of A.B. and LL.B. 
The curriculum will be controlled by 
a joint committee of the two faculties. 
The sophomore and junior years will 
be directed toward a wide general 
education. What would be normally 
the senior year in college becomes the 
first year in law school, devoted 
entirely to the study of law. In each 
of the succeeding three years the 
student will study both law and some 
branch of the social sciences with 
increasing attention to the latter as 
the course proceeds. Thus, in the 
final year the student will again be 
working, to a large extent, under the 
faculty of Arts and Sciences. It is 
believed that by studying the social 
sciences after studying law a better 
integration will be achieved. 























-Fditorial‘Comments - 





“The Colleges Are on the March” 


HAT is the judgment of Dean 

Theodore Hsi-En Chen of 

Fukien Christian University, 
now a visiting lecturer at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. Assigned 
the task of reviewing his monograph 
for the book-review section of the 
JournaL, I found it furnishing such 
a timely analysis of current cur- 
riculum experimentation in the United 
States that I decided to write an 
editorial about it. 

Dean Chen in Developing Patterns 
of the College Curriculum in the 
United States, published by the Uni- 
versity of Southern California Press 
in 1940, has described certain patterns 
of experimental reorganization of 
American college curriculums with 
a detachment that is possible when 
one has lived somewhere else. Against 
the background of the conventional 
pattern in American college education 
of the specialized course, the credit- 
hour system, and divorce from life, he 
describes six patterns which such 
experimentation has taken. 

In one, changes in instructional 
methods are introduced to eliminate 
the fractionalization of knowledge 
by the use of tutorial and honor plans 
to encourage independent study and 
comprehensive examinations to evalu- 
ate breadth of knowledge. To illus- 
trate the pattern the projects at 
Harvard College, Swarthmore, and 
Rollins are cited in some detail. 
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A second pattern is based upon the 
idea of breaking down rigid depart- 
mentalization of curriculums by com- 
bining departments into divisions for 
administrative purposes and_ sub- 
stituting divisional majors and minors 
for departmental majors and minors, 
divisional faculty planning for depart- 
mental unity, and the like. Carleton 
and Reed are mentioned. Or the 
curricular approach may be used to 
integrate courses heretofore taught 
in elementary areas in departments 
into beginning courses which use 
materials on a divisional basis—the 
survey, orientation type of course. 
Columbia College and Colgate are 
cited as illustrations. 

Attention is given to the recently 
newsworthy, classical approach of 
Presidents Hutchins and Barr as 
illustrated at St. Johns College with 
its ““one hundred books curriculum.” 
This program is described in an 
impersonal fashion. 

A fourth pattern combines broad 
fields of knowledge, broader than 
divisional lines, with a central theme 
of studying modern problems in the 
various areas. Illustrations are drawn 
from plans at Chicago, Florida, 
Southern California, and Goucher. 

The foregoing experiments are 
concerned with reorganization of cur- 
riculums within accepted subject- 
matter lines. They assume that there 
is much to be learned within estab- 
lished disciplines and that better 
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integration and learning are de- 
manded. The fifth and sixth patterns 
present an approach which is in 
radical contrast to the others. 

The fifth approach is based upon 
a “survey-of-needs.” The problems, 
interests, and needs of modern living 
are examined, analyzed, and classified 
to discover what the curriculum 
would be if the past experience of the 
race, scholarship, disciplines, and sub- 
jects were organized to meet the needs 
of the times. Stephens and the 
General College of Minnesota are 
described as illustrations. 

The sixth approach is from the 
needs, interests, and abilities of the 
individual student in contrast to 
the approaches from life-needs on the 
one hand and from subjects, fields, 
and disciplines on the other. Stu- 
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dents are studied to discover their 
individual needs, interests, and 
abilities, and the curriculum for 
each student is _ individualized. 
Sarah Lawrence, Bennington, Bard, 
and Black Mountain are cited as 
illustrations. 

Obviously, the experiments fall 
only loosely into these types because 
some projects are concerned with the 
objectives of patterns other than and 
additional to the one to which they 
are allocated by the author. But 
that is immaterial because the descrip- 
tion of the programs is the center of 
interest in the volume rather than 
the class to which they belong. 

The terse, tightly packed volume is 
a reading must for all well-informed 
college presidents, deans, and faculty 
members. 


Ww. wed. 
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A Sober and Industrious Search 


LispERAL EpucaTION IN A Democracy: 
A CHARTER FOR THE AMERICAN COL- 
LEGE, by Stewart G. Cole. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1940. vili+ 


309 pp. $3.00. 


Walter Lippmann has recently blamed 
the evils of our confused generation upon 
the extent to which our education has 
departed from the rigor of the classical 
pattern. The difference between the 
group that wrote the constitution on the 
one hand and a representative con- 
temporary group of public men on the 
other hand, is first neatly traced. The 
changes in education in the past century 
and a half are then reduced to a col- 
umnist’s fundamentals. The argument 
is concluded with the clear-cut thesis that 
the changes in the character and ability 
of the public men are due to the difference 
in curriculum and educational method. 

Those of us who are familiar with the 
educational controversies of the past 
decade might be amused to recognize 
a conservative variant of the familiar 
heresy of progressive educators of the 
“indoctrination” school: the educational 
means are different but the notion that 
the school makes society, rather than the 
other way around, is obviously the 
(unstated) major premise of the argu- 
ment. The conflict of this assumption 
with the educational ideas of Plato and 
Aristotle themselves is itself a major 
mystery to those who have difficulty in 
understanding the neo-classicists. 

If we assume for a moment that the 
evaluation of the change in public men 
and in formal education is correct—and 
much could be said about that—it 
remains clear that the whole argument 
rests on the assumption that formal 
education plays essentially the same réle 
in total education in 1940 as it did in 


1750. This assumption is, of course, the 
fatal flaw in the argument. The sig- 
nificant change in “total” education is 
precisely the shift in the contribution 
made by the family, the church, the 
neighborhood, the region, and a variety 
of primary groups relative to the réle of 
formal education in school or college. 
If colleges should return to the classic 
pattern, it would simply bring out more 
clearly the deficiencies in “‘total”’ educa- 
tion that are due to the lessened “grip” 
of the other-than-formal educational agen- 
cies. The present confusion is due to the 
unprecedented assignment to formal edu- 
cation of aspects in education that were 
formerly discharged in an unplanned and 
spontaneous fashion by other agencies. 

An earlier pattern of education was 
quite content to reduce formal education 
to strictly intellectual (or academic) 
limits because the other-than-intellectual 
aspects were developed elsewhere. Mod- 
ern insight and experiment have thrown 
doubt on the validity of the “intellectual” 
discipline afforded by the classical pattern 
even in its own narrow confines, but the 
trend of social development with its 
heavy emphasis on impersonal social 
relations has also assigned a much 
wider frontier to formal education. Hence 
our concern with “education for the 
whole man” or—in Mr. Cole’s phrase— 
“education for responsible persons.” 

The disintegration of social cohesion in 
our culture is apparent to the naked eye, 
and those who reject the easy quackery of 
totalitarian therapy have a responsibility 
for deliberate and purposeful recon- 
struction. Mr. Cole’s book is a first 
effort to pull together in one volume all 
of the various specialists’ contributions 
that should be relevant if our evolving 
pattern is to be based on the state of our 
present knowledge and insight. Unlike 
the literary essays that appear as part 
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of the annual preachment of the advo- 
cates of some metaphysical or social “road 
back,” this is first of all a sober and indus- 
trious search of the shelves of monographs 
that come from our schools and labora- 
tories, for the brick and mortar with which 
a “reconstruction” might be attempted. 

Mr. Cole has given full consideration 
to “the claims of the scientific temper,” 
the contributions of aesthetic education, 
the growth in knowledge and insight in the 
development of the adolescent, and 
the significance of the complete dis- 
appearance of religious instruction in the 
wave of secular education that has 
engulfed us for several centuries. He 
has placed the issue of responsible persons 
squarely at the center of his inquiry—and 
I must record my indebtedness to him 
for a careful selection of many materials 
from the current workshop which had 
escaped my attention thus far. 

Mr. Cole is obviously a Christian 
gentleman in the best sense of the term. 
He is more concerned with the positive 
use he can make of almost anything in 
the current stream, than with critical 
evaluation of the empty panaceas now 
on the market. The book is weakened 
by Mr. Cole’s humbleness toward the 
legion of “experts” he has encountered. 
Few would be better qualified to speak 
up in behalf of a proposed pattern for a 
new charter, but as it stands, this is a vol- 
ume of materials for use in reconstruction 
rather than a projected blueprint. 

I have read this volume with great 
profit. It comes to grips with the 
modern problem, and stands at the 
opposite pole from the Katzenjammer 
boys who would sell us a five-foot shelf 
of classics as a remedy for some of the 
unplanned by-products of four centuries 


of social development. 
Harry D. GIDEONSE 


Brooklyn College 


A Workshop for Teachers 


PROFESSIONAL EpucaATION FOR ExPERI- 
ENCED TEACHERS, Kenneth L. Heaton, 
William G. Camp, and Paul B. Diede- 
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rich, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1940. xX+142 pp. $1.25. 


In the summer of 1936 some thirty-five 
teachers came together at Ohio State 
University for six weeks to participate 
in the first workshop for teachers. To 
this first session only teachers of science 
and mathematics were invited. The 
ideas and practices of the participants 
showed such marked changes that a 
second group from a wider range of 
subject fields convened the following 
summer at Sarah Lawrence College. 
Experienced teachers came to work 
together under the supervision of a care- 
fully selected faculty on problems which 
had arisen out of their teaching experi- 
ence. City school systems began sending 
key teachers as delegates to plan and 
prepare for some change in the educa- 
tional program of their schools. Another 
group was admitted to the workshops in 
1938—a group of twenty-three college and 
university faculty members from sixteen 
different institutions of higher learning. 
By the summer of 1940, in co-operation 
with the Committee on Workshops of the 
Progressive Education Association, grad- 
uate schools of the following had par- 
ticipated actively in the experimental 
program: University of Chicago, Clare- 
mont Colleges, Colorado State College of 
Education, University of Denver, Harvard 
University, Northwestern University, Ohio 
State University, University of Oregon, 
University of Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania 
State College, University of Pittsburgh, 
Stanford University, Syracuse University, 
and Teachers College of Columbia 
University. 

The authors describe the aims and 
methods of these workshops in Profes- 
sional Education for Experienced Teachers 
and indicate how they may prove of 
increasing value not alone to teachers but 
to counselors and school administrators as 
well. Projects brought to the workshops 
involve every major area of study and 
professional work, especially educational 
philosophy, curriculum planning, and 
adolescent psychology. 








—— 
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Seven essential characteristics of the 
program are discussed in detail: First, the 
participant is given an opportunity to 
make an intensive study of an interest 
which has arisen out of his experience as a 
teacher. Second, he shares in planning a 
program of individual and group activi- 
ties designed to meet his needs and those 
of his fellow-workers. Third, he is pro- 
vided with easy access to the services of 
various staff members representing a 
variety of kinds of assistance. Fourth, 
formal and informal association with 
other participants of varied backgrounds 
contributes to his thinking on his specific 
problem, broadens his general profes- 
sional orientation, and provides oppor- 
tunity for experiences in co-operative 
activities. Fifth, an effort is made to 
interest the participant in the whole 
child, the whole school, and the whole 
community. Sixth, the participant’s total 
experience as he studies a specific interest 
or problem tends to prepare him for the 
solution of other professional problems in 
the future. Seventh, since workshops 
have been concerned not only with the 
professional problems of the teacher but 
with his life as an individual, efforts have 
been made to afford opportunities for 
balanced living. 

The lasting significance of the work- 
shop will be apparent only when tested by 
time, but it is perhaps the best method yet 
devised for aiding teachers in solving their 
problems and infusing their work with 
new life. 

Guy E. SNAVELY 
Executive Director, 
Association of American Colleges 


Theories in Practice 


StuDENT PERSONNEL WorRK IN THE 
University or Minnesota, by E. G. 
Williamson and T. R. Sarbin. Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota: Burgess Pub- 
lishing Company, 1940. iii+11§ pp. 
$1.75. 


To all those interested in developing 
a personnel program, and _ especially 
to those who want to see theories of 
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personnel work in practice, this report can 
be recommended. It is regrettable that 
more persons working in this field cannot 
take the time necessary to write such 
reports. 

In the following statement from the 
Preface, the authors indicate a major 
weakness of their program: “In some 
respects the University’s program has 
developed from the beginning on the 
periphery of the total educational pro- 
gram” (page i). It is not our purpose, 
however, to criticize the program, but 
to give some idea of the contents of 
this book. 

First, the authors state the objectives 
of the personnal program at Minnesota 
are “... to assist in the alleviation 
of those conditions which interfere with 
students’ development; to assist in 
increasing the effectiveness of the Uni- 
versity’s instructional program; and to 
facilitate students’ progress toward intel- 
lectual, social, moral and emotional 
maturity” (page ii). 

As is too seldom done, these authors 
present their program in its proper 
historical setting. At the beginning of 
this presentation they again allude to the 
ciel’ weakness of their program by 
stating, “Student personnel work is that 
aspect of the University’s program which 
deals with phases of the student’s life 
apart from subject-matter instruction 
and business matters” (page i). This 
statement is in contradistinction to one 
appearing on the next page: “Student 
personnel work embraces the holotstic 
philosophy of education which holds that 
the purpose of the university transcends 
‘training the mind.’ . . . Thus, social, 
emotional, aesthetic, physical, and voca- 
tional education are legitimate functions 
of colleges and universities” (page 2). 

Historically, the program at Minnesota 
began when, “The courses of study were 
wisely supplemented by faculty members 
who had a personal interest in the 
students gua students”’ (page 4). 

This situation is explained by the fact 
that, “ . . . the University of Minnesota 
had its beginnings as a typical American 
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college with a tradition of personnel 
faculty-student relations and with a 
classical curriculum” (page 5). And 
like Topsy, it grew, because the president, 
“Realizing that many faculty members 
had neither the time, interest, nor 
training to assist students, . . . suggested 
that additional staff members be procured 
to supplement the work of the regular 
faculty” (page 16). 

What is, in the minds of these authors, 
the ultimate, so far as a total program is 
concerned, can be shown by their state- 
ment that: “Some years ago, we wit- 
nessed the change from the tradition of 
the Great Teacher to the tradition of the 
Great Scholar. . . . it is noteworthy that 
teachers are more and more seeking 
devices and techniques whereby they 
may assist students with their many and 
varied problems” (pages 70-71). 

Again, these authors display vision 
and a knowledge of reality when they 
state: “It is not at all impossible that 
the extent of this valuable type of morale- 
building personnel work is determined 
largely by the modus operandi utilized 
by college administrators in determining 
promotions and other academic rewards. 
It may be said that the general atti- 
tudes and relationships of faculty with 
regard to students are influenced not 
only by personnel workers but even more 
by administrative officers’ attitudes and 
regulations (page 100). 

Finally, the authors summarize what 
they have done better than anyone less 
familiar with their program could possibly 
do, in the following statements: “The 
dominant impression one gains from a 
reading of Chapters 1, 111, and Iv is the 
tremendous amount and variety of per- 
sonnel activities carried on in_ the 
University” (page 108). This is a pro- 
gram wherein we see, “Student personnel 
work . . . widely accepted as an impor- 
tant and integral part of higher education 
and not merely as one of the many 
educational side shows” (page 113). 

It is only in straightforward discussions 
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of a program such as this that one can see a 
philosophy of student personnel in action. 
W.P. SHOFSTALL, 
Stephens College 


Speech Personality and 
Social Change 


By ELWOOD MURRAY 
[Continued from page 190] 


human relations and a social engineer, 
is accepted, this subject becomes 
vastly more important in education. 
At the same time, such an approach 
to speech gives to the speech instructor 
some of the keys to social change. 
We believe that the application of 
something similar to the integration 
philosophy which we have attempted 
to present here will do much to 
improve this social change. 

[Vol. XII, No. 4] 


Self-Support in College Style 
DOROTHY G. JOHNSON 


[Continued from page 270) 


defeated whose defeat was contrary 
to prediction. The student who has 
worked his way should be graduated 
confident that he has achieved much 
and that with his job training he is 
better equipped for the permanent 
job than any classmate who has 
yet to learn the meaning of work 
responsibility. [Vol. XII, No. 4] 
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